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Culture Change and the Small Community 


Robert J. Smith 


Two of the current concerns of anthropology—the study of culture 
change, and the community-study method—are dealt with in the papers 
which make up this issue. The combination is a happy one, enhancing 
our understanding of the processes of change by analyzing them within 
the context of the community. The contemporary scene comes alive, for 
here is no timeless “ethnographic present,” filled with primitive man 
frozen in postures of curious and archaic custom, The Navaho at Fruit- 
land is as likely to drive a truck as to herd sheep. These Eskimo put out to 
sea in motor-powered boats to hunt game with firearms and look forward 
confidently to the day when they can “follow the white way.” The North 
Indian villager is not secure in a rigid world of caste, for vast pressures 
are being brought to bear on this world to alter it. The Thai peasant is 
shown engaged in an activity long familiar to us, but we find that for 
him participation in a national election is a very different thing. These 
Quechua Indians go down to the Coast to work and begin to imagine for 
themselves a future different from their past. 

In varying degrees all the communities find themselves caught up 
in situations filled with portent for the future. Clearly, the extent to 
which they are now involved in the changes going on about them differs 
greatly, but we discern everywhere shifting values and attitudes. The Thai 
villager seems not so aware of the implications of voting in a national 
election as are the five Indian villagers of the ramifications of their gov- 
ernment’s efforts to abolish untouchability. The people of Hualcan are 
perhaps less sure of their future than are the Gambell Eskimo of theirs, 
but the Hualcainos are perhaps only in an earlier stage of transition. 

This is not to say that all is change, for the implication in all these 
reports is that behind the particular shifts being discussed there exists a 
stability of great consequence. For some of these peoples we find only the 
first hints of re-evaluation of the established order; for others that order 
has assumed a secondary importance and goals are now defined in terms 
of a new way of life based on an external model. The processes of change 
against backgrounds of stability appear to be everywhere the same; the 
details and content of change are nowhere identical. 

Our unit of study, the small community, also reflects this unity and 
diversity. All are relatively small—the largest has about five thousand 
people—and all are true communities. We are not dealing with matched 
groups, nor with laboratory experiment, nor with temporary units with 
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constantly shifting membership. Arensberg (1) has put it well when he 
warns that “. . . in too many studies an urban ward or a dormitory- 
suburban class segregation has been mistaken for a viable and self-per- 
petuant human community. But a community study falls short of treating 
a problem in vivo if it fails to isolate a reasonably full sample of the whole 
life of the people concerned.” This “human community” is not, of course, 
the only way in which problems of culture change may be studied, but as 
the accompanying papers show, it is an extremely useful approach. 

The communities vary greatly in age, from the Navaho project 
established about twenty years ago to the much longer settled villages of 
Peru, India, and Thailand. Regardless of length of settlement, however, 
it is important to note that they have never really been social isolates 
existing without relation to some regional or national institutions. However 
useful the notion of the small community as isolated and self-sufficient as 
an ideal model, this heuristic device should not obscure their often 
extensive, always important traditional connections with the outside 
world (3, 5). 

The Quechua Indians of the Andean highland community of 
Hualcan have long been bound to the neighboring Mestizo-owned estates 
in a system of labor tribute. Far from being self-sufficient, then, the com- 
munity like its people has long existed as a “part culture.” (4) This was 
perhaps least true of the traditional Eskimo village and most true of the 
Navaho Irrigation Project, but now all participate in the life of a 
national state, in varying degrees to be sure, but in all cases to an in- 
creasing extent. 

Of central interest in all the papers are, of course, the implications of 
developments on the regional or national level for the people of the 
communities under study. More than any item-for-item comparison, the 
diversity of approaches taken by the authors suggests the great value of 
the community-study method. While none of the papers presents data 
which are in any way substitutes for national statistical materials, all of 
them, by moving down to the small units of social organization of these 
nations, highlight here an area of strain, there an indicated adjustment, 
with implications not only for changes in local organization, but for 
national planning as well. 

Our authors do not concentrate, therefore, on the study of the com- 
munity as an end in itself and consequently do not offer us thumbnail 
descriptions of the villages. I take it that they would agree with Arens- 
berg’s judgment that the purpose of the community-study method “. . . is 
to use the community as a setting for the exploration, discovery, or veri- 
fication of interconnections among social and psychological facts and 
processes.” (1) 

Thus, we are introduced to four men in a North Indian village whose 
views reveal just how complex a reform the abolition of untouchability 
actually is. Not only do we learn something about the problems which are 
being posed for the villager, but we are forced to reflect on the great gap 
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between the ideals of a program and their realization. We are given a 
rare glimpse into the impact on community members of an externally 
sponsored reform. 

This is not, however, the only way in which change can be viewed 
from the vantage point of the small community. We find, for example, 
that the Thai villager of Bang Suaj is faced also with a reform originating 
with the central government, It is a ramified change, for the Thai gov- 
ernment is saying that the ballot of the villager now counts for something 
in the national picture. But we are intrigued to learn that the concept of 
voting in a national election does not as yet bring about realignments or 
strain in this community. Here it is the institution imposed from outside 
which undergoes a change, for we find that the election is handled by 
these people in tried and familiar ways. In fact, the author calls it an 
“election ritual,” pointing up the traditionalism of this election behavior. 
A few villagers seem to realize that great changes are portended, but for 
now it would appear that there has been extensive participation in a 
national political exercise without a clear understanding of its meaning. 
Nevertheless, it would be unwise to assume that voting by the Thai 
villager will continue to be so uninformed. 

The Hualcaino of the Peruvian Andes represents a rural population 
far less involved in national patterns and activities. Contact with the 
world immediately around the community of Hualcan has long been and 
still is in the context of Indian-Mestizo relations. The Indian is here a 
member of a subordinated group without hope of altering his position in 
the highland region. As is so often the case, it was construction of a road 
that set change in motion bringing the Indians to the Coast for work more 
frequently and in greater numbers. Few stay away for long, and they bring 
back new material items, new desires for cash rather than kind or ex- 
change labor, and reluctance to participate in the community’s fiesta 
system. These new things and ways of thought suggest the direction of 
change in Haulcan, but they indicate as yet minimal participation in the 
national life of Peru. 

The Eskimo of Gambell village on St. Lawrence Island have been 
exposed to extensive contact with the white man and in this process have 
constructed a highly favorable image of mainland Alaska which appears 
to have undermined completely the traditional society. From the author’s 
penetrating analysis of choice and valuation, we discover that these people 
are abandoning efforts to make their Eskimo way of life better; they look 
forward, instead, to the day when they can live like white men. The 
villager of Gambell is no longer Yuit—one of The People—but increas- 
ingly an approximation of the white man, interpreted according to his 
own lights. We are not told about a sense of national participation, but a 
development of the notion in this context would hardly be surprising. 

Another of our communities whose members have learned a great 
deal about the outside world, and particularly the world of the white man, 
‘is the Navaho group at Fruitland, New Mexico. Owing to the length of 
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the field work done there, we have an extremely interesting picture of 
developments. In spite of the wide experiences of some residents of the 
community there was for many years little importing of the new into 
Fruitland. It appears that it was a lack of means which inhibited change, 
for with the coming of the natural gas company and its high wages there 
was a sudden and dramatic shift to the new. This “overnight” change can 
be explained partially by the fact that the Fruitlanders had over the 
years stored up many latent role behaviors. It was only when given the 
chance that these Navaho, like the understudy of the stage actor, could 
actually exhibit behavior for which they had long been psychologically 
prepared. This study in depth suggests the importance of long-term field 
work, for it enables us to see the background for what might otherwise 
seem an inexplicably rapid modification of traditional behavior. 

Much of the current work in community studies has focused on the 
peasantry, represented here by three villages—the Thai, the North 
Indian, and the Andean. Neither the Eskimo nor the Navaho were or will 
become peasants; they are tribal peoples now involved inextricably in a 
process usually called “modernization.” The implication is that for them 
the jump is larger than it is for peasant peoples. Like all common-sense 
observations, this plausible generalization does not bear close inspection. 
In what sense do peasant peoples have less distance to cover than tribal 
groups? What indices have we of the degree and importance of change 
required of a culture to adjust to the contemporary world? Although 
some progress towards a clarification of the issues is being made (2), as 
yet no completely satisfactory framework for the study of change has been 
constructed. 

This collection of papers is, then, a presentation of a diversity of 
human groups and their diverse problems, It is the common themes to 
which the reader is recommended. 
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Andean Indian Village’ 


William W. Stein 


The Context of Hualcan 


The community of Hualcan is located in the Province of Carhuaz, 
Department of Ancash, Peru. The village is about ten kilometers east of 
the town of Carhuaz, the District and Provincial capital of about 3,000 
inhabitants. Hualcan’s 800 people are scattered in clusters of households 
over broken terrain at an altitude of close to 9,000 feet above sea level, in 
the heights of a large valley known as the Callejon de Huaylas. A high- 
way, suitable for motor transportation, follows the Santa River from the 
eastern end of the gorge in the north, past the valley towns where it turns 
through a mountain pass and goes down to the Coast. A railroad had been 
built through the gorge in the north to connect the valley with the Coast 
in that area, but at the time this study was made rail service was out of 
operation as the result of an earthquake and floods. A third route to the 
Coast consists of a branch of the highway which cuts off sharply to the 
east at the Departmental capital of Huaraz, south of Carhuaz and about 
half-way through the valley, passing up and through the coastal range to 
the Coast. 

The Hualcainos, as the people of Hualcan are known, are almost 
exclusively speakers of the Quechua language. Not more than a half dozen 
people in the village can communicate adequately in Spanish. The cri- 
terion of language, combined with patterns of occupation, technology, and 
social organization, defines these people as Indians as opposed to the 
Mestizo inhabitants of the valley towns and the Coast. Here the term 
Mestizo, “half-caste,” has lost almost completely any biological connota- 
tion it ever had and refers to a social category of people who speak 
Spanish, wear machine-made clothing instead of homespuns, practice 
skilled or professional occupations, and maintain a distinctive style of 
life.2 There is no local mobility between these social segments of Indians 


* The data presented in this paper were obtained in Peru in 1951-52 while 
the writer was there as an Area Training Research Fellow of the Social. Science 
Research Council, and a Pre-Doctoral Fellow in Anthropology of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

* The terms Indian and Mestizo are relative and somewhat overlapping cate- 
gories which refer to sub-cultural groupings in Latin America (1, 7, 8). The 
definition of Indian culture in one local area such as is described in this paper 
need not apply to Indian groups elsewhere. A partial listing of traits which would 
distinguish Hualcainos from townsmen would include: Indian-style clothing, 
coca-chewing by men, carrying of swaddled babies by women; ignorance of Spanish, 
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and Mestizos, except perhaps that of a family over several generations. 
It is easier for an Indian with the necessary social skills to merge with the 
Mestizo population outside the local area, although this happens infre- 
quently. Indians tend to feel that this present “quasi-caste” type of social 
structure is preordained and that it is unseemly to try to change it. 
Therefore, despite their numerous contacts with outsiders most Indians 
do not learn Spanish and do not change their life patterns. There is con- 
siderable mobility of Hualcainos outside the village but most of their 
contacts with others are irrelevant with respect to acculturation. 

Hualcan is an agricultural village, the lands of which are owned and 
operated locally. Every household is an agricultural one, though it may 
practice some specialty such as weaving, making ceramics, curing, or 
tailoring on the side. Every household owns some land, even if this be 
nothing more than the homestead and a few small fields nearby. The 
difficulty for Hualcan is that it does not have enough land to be a com- 
pletely self-sufficient village. Roughly half of the households are 
self-sufficient or nearly so, but the other half of the community is forced 
to supplement subsistence by pledging labor to one or another of the 
Mestizo-owned estates which border the village in return for additional 
fields to plant. A household involved in such a relationship is required to 
furnish the equivalent of one adult laborer for the estate for three or four 
days a week. The other half of the Hualcan households have enough land 
to enable them to avoid attachment to an estate. Not all of them, how- 
ever, can get along through the year on their own production, and most 
send laborers to town to seek day-wage labor from time to time. During 
lulls in the agricultural cycle, many Hualcainos leave the village and 
travel down to the Coast to work in the large sugar-cane plantations for 
wages which are considerably better than those which can be found in the 
Highlands. One or two men go down to work in the cane fields for periods 
ranging from a week or two to a month or two and then return with cash 
which is used to maintain the household. Not only is this migrant labor 
a mode of subsistence, but it also furnishes the young men who can stay 
longer a chance to accumulate a stake with which to acquire agricultural 
capital on their return. 


Traditional Hualcan 


Life in Hualcan is oriented toward agricultural production for house- 
hold maintenance. The staple crops are maize, potatoes, beans, and 
curcurbits among a variety of minor crops. Although the year is sharply 
divided into a rainy and a dry season, Hualcainos are able to raise two 





and illiteracy; drinking of alcohol mixed with water, trial marriage, hair-cutting 
ceremony for infants; Indian-type division of labor including spinning and herding 
by women and weaving and agricultural labor by men, labor tribute, cooperative 
forms of labor, Indian-type diet, flute and drum music, a second funeral ceremony 
after burial, and many others. Mangin (2) gives a similar listing reported for the 
Indian community of the Hacienda Vicos which is located a few miles to the south. 
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crops on the bottom lands by means of irrigation from permanent streams 
which flow through Hualcan from mountain glaciers. Hualcainos have 
few resources with which to purchase fertilizer, and little understanding 
of the use of insecticides. Production is scanty and plant blights frequent. 
Some surplus is produced by wealthier people but most families cannot 
obtain from the land quite enough to feed their households through the 
year. Occasionally, to supplement home production, staples are brought 
in from the Coast, or people go to other Highland areas where production 
has been good to trade for the surplus. 

Hualcan livestock consists of sheep, goats, cattle, burros, pigs, 
chickens, and the indigenous guinea pigs. The last, along with the goats, 
pigs, and chickens are raised for their meat, which is always a treat in 
Hualcan. Fresh meat is associated with fiestas and is otherwise eaten only 
when an animal has to be butchered; dried meat serves chiefly as a 
condiment. Sheep are raised not for food alone but for their wool which 
is locally spun, woven, and tailored. Cattle have a variety of important 
uses: oxen are draft animals, used in plowing and hauling; cows produce 
milk; their hides are turned into leather goods; and beef is a highly 
desired meat. Burros are used for the transportation of goods. A few 
households produce a surplus of smaller animals which may be bartered 
locally or sold in town for cash. 

Ceramic work is done in a few specialized households. People bring 
the clay and temper to the potter who produces finished ware in return 
for agricultural products. Most housing materials—wood, mud bricks, 
and stones, thatch or tiles, fibre twine—likewise come from Hualcan 
resources and are bartered for if an individual does not own sources of 
supply. Cash is little needed and rarely used for intra-village transactions. 
Were it not for a few necessities which have to be purchased in town, it 
would be quite possible for Hualcainos to get along adequately without 
money. 

The narcotic coca leaf which is traditionally chewed while working 
and which is also important for purposes of curing and divination must 
be purchased in town. Coca is provided for laborers by the estate owners 
for whom the laborers work, but “free” Indians do not have this source 
of supply. Salt, matches, and patent medicines must also be purchased 
in town. Aji (hot red pepper), cotton, and gourds for dishes may be pur- 
chased, although the usual methods of obtaining these is through traders 
from the Coast who come to Hualcan annually to exchange these items 
for agricultural produce. The cash which is used in the transactions of 
Hualcainos comes mainly from wages for labor outside the village. 

Labor within the community is not ordinarily paid for in cash but 
in natura. There are three main types of labor exchange in Hualcan, The 
favorite, minka or communal work, is only used for large projects like 
housebuilding or harvesting a crop because it is relatively expensive. The 
minka is really a work-festival where the host provides food, drink, and 
music for the workers and their families. Since the minka may degenerate 
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into a drunken brawl, or at the very least the work is slowed by the festive 
activities, it is not the most efficient way of getting something done. The 
usual form of labor exchange, therefore, is rantin which consists of the 
trade of a day’s labor by two men. It is not a fiesta and while the host may 
provide food and coca, and perhaps corn beer, the laborer’s family is not 
invited. A rantin labor party confines itself rather successfully to the task 
at hand. The third form of labor exchange is known as jornal, from the 
Spanish word for “day’s wage,” and involves the exchange of part of the 
crop or other products, or even cash, for a day’s work. In this last type, 
the host is of course not obligated to return any labor himself, having 
already paid his “pedn.” 

Since most Hualcainos live in joint family households, the household 
labor supply is enough to operate the family’s holdings in most enter- 
prises. The structure of the household involves two or more related 
nuclear families in a communal life. The households of close relatives are 
likely to be situated nearby. This of course means greater participation of 
family members in inter-household endeavors. The larger family context, 
that of the kasta (patrilineal lineage) has no economic and little social 
significance outside the regulation of marriage. The paternal and maternal 
kasta of an individual come together to attend the observances of his life 
crises. Otherwise, a lineage has no opportunity or reason to gather as a 
group. The variable family context of a household consists of the kindred 
of household members with whom more intimate and intense relationships 
occur through residential location, affection, or joint ritual participation. 

The most important affiliation of an individual outside his family is 
with his moiety. Hualcan is divided into two distinct, non-exogamous 
geographical and politico-ceremonial sections. These also have significant 
subsistence implications. One grouping of households in the lower part 
of Hualcan controls more of the bottom lands as well as fields and pastures 
on the surrounding hillsides. These families tend to be more self-sufficient 
in terms of avoiding relations with Mestizo estates. The geographically 
higher part of the community is somewhat more compact and tends to 
own less land. Most of the peons who live in Hualcan but work on the 
nearby estates come from this second half of Hualcan. 

The really important role of the moieties is in the political and 
ceremonial life of the community. They alternate in furnishing a headman 
for the community. The rest of the village officials—two assistants and 
four sub-assistants—are selected in equal numbers from both groups. ‘Two 
minor politico-religious officials are selected on the basis of high cere- 
monial status and willingness to serve, and function to maintain the 
Hualcan chapel and its religious objects. The main external function of 
the headman is to go down to the town of Carhuaz on Sundays after mass 
to receive the list of labor tribute which is required of all Indian com- 
munities in the region by the Mestizo municipal functionaries. He then 
sees to it, during the week, that the labor is distributed throughout the 





households of Hualcan. His assistants from one moiety supervise labor 
gangs from the other. The headman also serves as a local executive and 
judicial functionary. Legislative decisions are made by the Mestizo 
municipal authorities on the District level. 

The main intra-village function of the headman is the supervision 
of the local fiesta system. All of the officials have important roles to play 
in the yearly ceremonial cycle which begins and ends with the fiesta of 
the patron saint of the village in October. On ceremonial occasions the 
officials also direct the several saints’ cults. Of the five cults, the strategic 
one numerically and ceremonially is that of the patron, Santa Ursula. 
Her stewards are selected by the officials from among the married men 
of the community. The stewards of the other cults, plus all the other 
members of all the cults, are volunteers for the various tasks involved in 
honoring the saints. 

There is a set of District Indian officials whose structure parallels that 
of the local set. The headman, or “mayor,” is selected from one of the 
Indian villages of the District and the minor officials are distributed 
among all of them. At the time this study was made, two of these minor 
officials were from Hualcan. The District officials supervise labor tribute 
in the District and function in District-wide ceremonial occasions at the 
church in Carhuaz. One other Indian official in Hualcan is appointed by 
Mestizo townsmen to serve as a local representative of the government. 
This “constable” (he is called teniente or lieutenant) has some power but 
little prestige because of his dependence on and support from Mestizos. 

There is very little social differentiation in Hualcan, apart from the 
local rule-of-thumb classification into rich and poor households. This 
division only partly coincides with that of self-sufficiency as opposed to 
dependency and affiliation with Mestizo estates. Wealth may be obtained 
through a skilled specialty but is usually correlated with the control of 
agricultural capital, either by ownership or by estate allotment. Thus 
several of the dependent households of the upper part of Hualcan are 
among the wealthiest in the village through the manipulation of estate 
land allotment by foremen who are the heads of these households. Wealth 
does not automatically bring prestige but is the means by which Hual- 
cainos can rise in status. Individual prestige is achieved through ritual 
service and the holding of politico-religious offices. Each office in the 
hierarchy from lowest to highest has greater ceremonial obligations and 
is accordingly more expensive. A man who volunteers and is accepted for 
a higher office must look forward to using up much of his capital in 
furnishing food, drink, and music, and ceremonial paraphernalia for a 
series of fiestas and other religious observances which take place all year 
long. Only a very few of the relatively self-sufficient households have the 
wherewithal to send a man to the top of the status structure. Such men 
are greatly honored and may continue to participate in community 
decisions long after they have ceased to hold formal office. 





Modes of Relation to the Outside World 


Traditionally, because of their lack of agricultural self-sufficiency, 
Hualcainos have had to relate themselves in one way or another to the 
outside world. Households without enough land have been forced to 
assume a dependent status in relation to one or another of the Mestizo 
estates neighboring Hualcan. In these cases the household allotment of 
labor may be sent to the estate lands to work, or directed to the town 
house of the Mestizo if there is need for service there, or traded with 
another estate operator somewhere else in the valley. The people of 
Hualcan do not accept this system wholeheartedly but rather seek to 
avoid any involvement with an estate. Many Indians, however, feel that 
they are powerless to take other alternatives because these would involve 
giving up land and animals in Hualcan, cutting community ties, and 
giving up the life to which they are accustomed, 

Partially self-sufficient households, on the other hand, which send 
members to seek wage labor in Carhuaz when they can be spared from 
household joperations, successfully avoid entanglement with estates. The 
agricultural products or cash brought into households like these supple- 
ment local production and keep them going through the year. Some 
households have traditionally maintained another type of integration 
with the outside world: trade. The entrepreneur who organizes a com- 
mercial venture to the Coast or to a Highland trading center with 
agricultural surplus, like wool or potatoes, can make a greater profit than 
if he waits for the Coastal traders to come to Hualcan. For example, after 
a good maize harvest even poorer families will take a few sacks outside to 
trade for potatoes. Some laborers working elsewhere in the Highlands at 
a harvest may take their pay in natura to a market center and trade it for 
other goods or sell it for cash. 

Since Indians constitute a depressed social category in the Highlands, 
it is not usually possible for them to interact with townsmen on any but 
the traditionally subordinate and subservient basis. Mestizos view Indians 
as little more than ignorant and stupid “beasts” who are congenitally 
dishonest and lazy. A Mestizo, for example, will never speak with an 
Indian in Spanish, whether or not that Indian knows Spanish, since it is 
not expected that Indians speak Spanish. Nor will a Mestizo eat with 
an Indian, who is expected to seat himself on the floor in the courtyard or 
kitchen to eat, at a distance from the dining table. Customs like these 
provide a context for interaction which will maintain the traditional 
regional social structure.* There is little in the Hualcainos’ relations with 


* Snyder (4) sums up Indian-Mestizo relations with respect to the community 
of Recuayhuanca and its relations with townsmen as follows: “Regardless of con- 
text, the relationships between Indians and Mestizos are always hierarchical. The 
Indian must show respect. He is kept in his place by the Mestizo who only speaks 
to him in Quechua. He seldom gets a view of Mestizo life because he is rarely 
invited into the interior of the house and never shares in any activity on an equal 
basis. Even in religious activity, he attends a different mass from the one for 
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the outside world of the Highlands which is relevant to the changes which 
are taking place at the present time in Hualcan. The outside world of the 
Coast, however, furnishes the people with an entirely different context. 

Hualcainos have for generations gone down to the Coast to seek work. 
Attitudes toward the Coast, however, are ambivalent: it is thought of as 
a supernaturally dangerous place; and at the same time it is thought of 
as a place where much more money can be made than in the Highlands. 
A generation ago, the round trip took about ten days and presented the 
dangers of accidents, banditry, and evil supernatural power. Hualcainos 
did not go to the Coast in any numbers, therefore, until about twenty 
years ago when the Peruvian program of road-building carried the present 
truck routes past Carhuaz. The trip from Carhuaz to Paramonga, the 
terminus of the southern road on the Coast, now takes from ten to four- 
teen hours by truck and costs the equivalent of a few cents. “An Indian 
can go to the Coast in less than a day, work for a week or two, and then 
return in a day. Short term Coastal work in this new situation has mean- 
ing which it never had before.” (6) Perhaps these new types of 
transportation have been the most important factors in introducing 
changes into Hualcan. 


The Changing Context of Hualcan 


I would here emphasize the significance of the changes in mode of 
subsistence which have occurred as the result of easy access to the Coast. 
Individuals from all of the types of households characteristic of Hualcan 
may go off to the Coast to work when they can spare more than a few 
days from their household obligations. This has given some of the de- 
pendent households an opportunity to cut their ties to the estates and it 
has given most of the self-sufficient households a better income and para- 
doxically a kind of dependency on outside work. For more than a few 
children of households of all economic levels it has provided a chance 
to “see the world” and a means of acquiring the cash to purchase land 
and animals on their return and to set themselves up in self-sufficient 
households. 

Much more Hualcan income now comes from outside the local area, 
and much more of this income is in the form of cash. The Coastal 
plantations pay in cash plus rations which are often carried back to the 
Highlands and sold in the Carhuaz market for more cash. In Carhuaz 
itself, day laborers are beginning to prefer cash to pay in natura for their 
services. Even in Hualcan, some hosts pay in cash for jornal labor. 
Hualcainos are becoming more accustomed to handling money in their 
day-to-day lives, even though money has probably been known in the 





Mestizos. The Mestizo believes the Indian to be inferior . . . and views social 
status as fixed for life. For his part, the Indian generally agrees with this estimate 
of the situation—that it is unchangeable. He accepts his status as Indian, gains 
some protection in insulating himself from Mestizo society and rationalizes his own 
worth in terms of being a better person and a harder worker than the Mestizo.” 
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community for generations, and cash is beginning to take the place of 
barter. Some Hualcan specialists now prefer to take money for their 
services. The women of Hualcan who traditionally have raised garden 
vegetables for sale in the Carhuaz markets now bring home cash from the 
sale of their produce. Many Hualcainos make cash purchases from the 
Carhuaz storekeepers. 

Hualcan technological usages have changed along with these trends. 
Clothing type and style, for example, have altered greatly. Formerly, all 
clothing was homespun; now, both men and women are beginning to 
prefer shirts of machine-made cloth which can be obtained in town and 
tailored at home. Only a very few older Hualcainos wear leather sandals; 
most people choose rubber sandals made of old tire casing and available 
in town. The old specialty of felting hats has disappeared in Hualcan, 
and people now purchase felt hats from specialists in the villages which 
surround the town of Carhuaz. 

The Hualcan diet has changed, although there is still a disinclination 
to purchase staple items of food with cash. It is not so much that new 
dietary items have found their way to Hualcan but that the proportion 
of Coastal products has increased. With the coming and going of laborers 
to the Coastal plantations, Coastal treats now appear on the household 
menu frequently. 


Changes in Social Structure 


While traditional agricultural practices in Hualcan have not changed 
greatly, the social relations of production have changed significantly. The 
use of the minka has all but disappeared in agricultural labor. Hosts prefer 
rantin and jornal labor, especially the latter since it places the host under 
no future obligation to return the day’s work. The host is thereby free 
of reciprocal labor obligations and can absent himself from Hualcan for 
wage labor on the Coast after his household agricultural obligations are 
fulfilled. 

The composition of the self-sufficient households has always been 
different from that in the dependent households. Those families which are 
tied to estates find it advantageous to live in larger, patriarchical-type 
extended family units: the more household members there are, the easier 
it is to spare someone for the estate labor obligation. The more independ- 
ent families in Hualcan tend to live in smaller joint family households, 
that is, two or more brothers, or sisters, or a father and one or two sons 
and their families. However, it is significant that the more mobile house- 
holds on all economic levels tend to be smaller than the less mobile ones. 
In one joint family unit of two brothers, for example, one remains in 
Hualcan to operate the household and its fields and flocks, and occasion- 
ally to go to Carhuaz for day labor, while the other spends about half the 
year on the Coastal plantations. The larger households of some of the 
dependent families can afford to spare a hand or two from the labor 
supply for outside work. 
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Mobility patterns have had their effects on community organization. 
There is coming to be a greater reluctance to participate in the system of 
politico-religious officialdom. The choice has always been a difficult one 
to make but it is even more so now that the alternative of outside work is 
so attractive, Paradoxically, this alternative means ultimately a greater 
participation for some individuals who can earn on the Coast in advance 
the money with which to purchase fiesta supplies. 

I have outlined elsewhere (5) the changes which have taken place 
in the fiesta system of Hualcan. The saints’ cults still function as before 
but with reduced participation. Some of the ceremonials which were 
formerly scheduled throughout the year have been rescheduled to coincide 
with the celebration of the fiesta of the patron saint of the village in 
October. This October festival is the high point of the ceremonial calendar 
and it induces many Hualcainos who live outside Hualcan for most of 
the year to return to celebrate Santa Ursula’s day with their families. 
Only Santa Ursula’s cult has any important community meaning now; 
the others are mere tokens. Reduced fiesta participation means freedom 
from obligations in the community for many who are able in this way to 
seek subsistence outside the village. 


Changing Values 


Hualcainos tend to have the typical agrarian values of many farming 
peoples, expressed in devotion to land and livestock. In Hualcan a man 
is not considered complete unless he has these minimum requirements for 
the “good life.” Thus it is that a family will obligate itself to a Mestizo 
landlord in return for a few extra fields and pastures. Traditionally the 
alternative of wage labor is not a respectable mode of subsistence because 
a man is “nothing” without his ties to the land. This old pattern was 
reinforced by the basically feudal social organization of the Andean High- 
lands and the irregularity of day labor. Not only was it economically 
unfeasible to seek wage labor subsistence but it was indeed the duty of 
Indians to occupy their assigned place in the universe. These basic values 
are still strong but now the man who contributes to his household through 
Coastal work is respected by many, if somewhat grudgingly by a few, 
provided that he does not “put on airs.” 

One of the worst social sins in Hualcan is “acting without knowing.” 
A man who would put on shoes, for example, instead of sandals without 
being able to speak Spanish or to act like a Mestizo would be ridiculed 
or even accused of the practice of witchcraft. Conformity to the tra- 
ditional way of life is forced by pressures like these. However, while 
everyone conforms to the dress pattern in daily activities, today in Hual- 
can those who have been to the Coast often put on Coastal type clothing 
for fiestas and are not criticized for it. Outside experience gives a person 
a kind of right to deviate in this way from the traditional path. 

For most Indians, the world of the Mestizos is a separate affair, 
ordained to be so from the time of the creation of the world in its present 
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form. Destiny lies in the hands of the superordinate supernatural, and to 
challenge this by the assumption of control and direction of one’s life 
would be presumptuous and probably would be defined in the com- 
munity as a socio-religious offense like witchcraft, or disrespect for the 
controlling supernatural beings. Social change has provided room for 
more deviation in the appearance of alternative roles for those who have 
the ability to play them: e.g., eating noodles occasionally, wearing a straw 
hat on special occasions, paying cash for jornal labor, whitewashing the 
exterior of one’s house, working outside the village regularly, having one’s 
children confirmed, and the like. A very few Hualcainos cut most of their 
ties at home and move out of Hualcan to the Coast. I interviewed one 
young Hualcaino in Paramonga who was cutting cane in the daytime and 
going to night school to become literate and learn to be a mechanic. If 
his plan is realized, he will undoubtedly blend into the Coastal working 
population, This would be impossible in the local area of Carhuaz, where 
such a course of action would be sanctioned by neither the townsmen nor 
by the Indians. One Hualcaino has moved to town and practices the 
specialty of butchering. He still participates actively in the Hualcan fiesta 
system and identifies himself as an Indian. However, his style of life is 
that of the lowér-class Mestizo and his Spanish is excellent. 


Conclusions and Forecast 


While Hualcan’s participation in the Peruvian national political 
economy is incomplete and the village may still be defined basically as a 
subsistence agricultural community, outside contacts have increased 
markedly in the last generation. Hualcan retains the local status of a 
politically segregated, tribute-paying Indian grouping, bound to the land 
for subsistence and bound to townsmen for protection. Yet Hualcainos 
are ranging farther from the local area in search of subsistence and have 
the opportunity to come in contact with Coastal large-scale organization,‘ 
a social context which is significantly different from that of the traditional 


*By “large-scale organization” is meant the social system of the Coastal in- 
dustrial enterprise, such as the plantation at Paramonga which combines the 
mechanized operation of large tracts of sugar cane fields with the operation of 
an industrial center consisting of a sugar mill, paper factory, alcohol distillery, and 
several other related plants. A 1951 census (made available to me by the Para- 
monga administration) listed the population of workers, administrators, and 
technicians, and their dependents as slightly over 10,000. In this kind of impersonal 
industrial situation, the kinds of socia] relations of the Highland context, i.e., 
intimate, particularistic, functionally general, and non-instrumental, give way to 
other forms. The industrial mode of production “entails both a temporal and a 
spatial separation of work from most other meaningful aspects of social existence 
. . . The industrial mode of production demands in high degree that relations 
among individuals in the productive process be functionally specific—that is, 
limited to the technical demands of the occupational role; universalistic—that is, 
based on criteria possibly present in any segment of the population without regard 
to previous social relationships or memberships in irrelevant groups; and rational 
and impersonal rather than affective and sentimental.” (3) 
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Highlands. They are familiarizing themselves with a basically cash 
economy. 

Agrarian values are still strong in Hualcan, but through a combi- 
nation of crop blights, poverty, and new modes of outside relations, most 
Hualcainos no longer rely exclusively upon subsistence agricultural pro- 
duction and local craft specialties for income. Ultimately we can 
anticipate that technological developments in agricultural production, 
together with more economically rational forms of large-scale organi- 
zation, will reach into the Highlands. With the new agriculture, the few 
square miles of Hualcan terrain could surely support adequately many 
more than Hualcan’s present 800 souls; but Hualcan land could not fully 
occupy them. Agricultural under-employment would force perhaps most 
Hualcainos to find occupations outside the village. 

The trend toward smaller household size and simpler household 
organization will probably continue as outside forms of income increase in 
importance. The economic usefulness of close relationships within the 
extended family will of course be diminished as people find it less neces- 
sary to participate jointly in agricultural endeavors. The family will be a 
more mobile unit. The minka, as an economic instrument will disappear 
unless, as is probably the case, its festive aspects and its symbolic value are 
sufficient to maintain it. Both the rantin and jornal types of labor ex- 
change may lose significance in the face of new forms of more complex 
economic association, as for example, in corporate or cooperative organi- 
zations, As the need for many old types of familistic association lessens, 
new kinds of secondary forms of association may develop. At present, for 
example, an incipient army veterans’ group with no significant local 
functions exists in Hualcan. These veterans get together to drill in town 
and even keep in touch with each other as friends at home. Such an 
organization could come to be a force with influence in local affairs and 
in the introduction of changes. 

How the Indians of Hualcan, along with other villages in the area, 
will change their status as politically subordinated tribute-payers in rela- 
tion to Mestizo townsmen cannot be predicted. It should be noted that 
labor tribute is unconstitutional in Peru, although it is standard procedure 
in the Highlands. We may hope that some harmonious means may be 
provided to solve this difficult local problem. It is certain that when and 
if principles of achieved social status become incorporated into the social 
system Indians will oppose the tribute system. Indeed they will wish, in 
addition, greater participation in making local and regional as well as 
national decisions. p 

At the present time, most Hualcainos see little value in education. 
There is a small school in Hualcan which is operated by a Mestiza 
schoolmistress who may have in her charge from a half dozen to a dozen 
pupils from day to day. It may be written off as a means for social change 
since the teacher is not trained, the pupils lack motivation, and the com- 
munity does not give it support. Parents ask: “What good is schooling 
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going to do the children? Will it help them produce a better crop?” To 
most Hualcainos, education is “foolishness,” in the light of their self- 
conception as socially subordinated by destiny, Here, too, notions of the 
principles of achievement as applied to the alternative skilled and profes- 
sional occupations may pave the way for the desire to be literate. 

As Hualcainos participate more in the large-scale social organiza- 
tion of the world outside, the “rational” approach to life may become 
more meaningful to them. It is quite possible for them to retain their 
belief in the principle of destiny, but it is likely that this principle may be 
applied to a more limited and somewhat different set of events which are 
outside their control. Religious practices, for example, will not lose their 
relevance to life and community crises, but good harvests will be sought 
by the application of fertilizer and insectides rather than appeals to the 
saints. 
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Situational Changes and the Fruitland Navaho’ 


Tom T. Sasaki 


The Navaho Indians who live on the Fruitland Irrigation Project in 
northwestern New Mexico have gone through a number of experiences 
which have effected great changes in their subsistence patterns and in 
their social organization. By 1950, an observer could, without too much 
difficulty, detect the stresses in their social organization centering in the 
conflict between those who wished to adhere to the Navaho way of life 
and those who were oriented towards Anglo culture. At this juncture, a 
natural gas extracting company came into the area bringing with it 
promise of steady wage work and its attendant cash surplus to those 
Navaho who would work for it. Indeed, for three years it created a 
prosperity such as neither the Indians nor their non-Indian neighbors had 
ever known. 

This paper focuses upon three aspects of the impact of steady wage 
work on a group of Navaho Indian farmers: 1) antecedent socio-eco- 
nomic conditions in the community which predisposed the farmers to 
re-orient some facets of their way of life from the Navaho toward the 
Anglo way, 2) the situational changes which made this possible for these 
Indians, and 3) some of the social consequences of these changes. 

The area in which the research was carried on is known as the 
Fruitland Irrigation Project, sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
It is located on the northeastern border of the Navaho Reservation in 
New Mexico. The Project’s 2,500 or so acres of irrigated land are divided 
into three units (3). A total of 230 farm allotments, varying in size be- 
tween five and sixty acres, are assigned to about 200 families. The 
population is about 1,200. 

Units I, II, and III are separate geographic and social entities. In 
addition there are three other categories of residents which can be 
classified on the basis of length of residence in the community. These 
are the original farmers, including men who married into the local 
families before the construction of the original ditch system in the early 
twenties; the farmers who received land under these old ditch systems in 
the twenties and thirties; and the group who came to the Project when 
the government-sponsored canal was built in the late thirties. 


* This paper is based on one phase of the Cornell Southwest Project which, 
in turn, is part of the Cornell University Program for Research and Training in 
Culture and Applied Sciences. Data for this paper were gathered between 1949 
and 1955. 
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Background for Change 

The Navaho at Fruitland have undergone three periods of violent 
change. In the 1930’s, when the United States government forced on all 
Navahos a reduction of the livestock they ran on eroding grasslands, a 
new Irrigation Project at Fruitland made it possible for about one hun- 
dred families from other parts of the reservation to move in among 
another one hundred long-time residents. The long-time residents, living 
in the traditional manner, were displeased at having younger men and 
their wives, often trained in off-veservation government boarding schools, 
and other strangers in their midst. For some fifteen years the Indian 
Bureau attempted to improve the Navahos’ agricultural technology and 
to develop a social organization to cope with the problems of modern 
irrigation. Although no project-wide social organization developed for 
efficient management of the canal system and maximum productivity, 
many recommended farm practices were adopted. 

The World War II years, disruptive for all Navahos, were especially 
so for those who lived near the edge of the Reservation. The war, coming 
shortly after the completion of the new canal system, saw over thirty 
young Fruitland farmers serving in the armed services, and almost all 
other able-bodied Navaho men left the Irrigation Project to work as 
laborers in a nearby ordnance depot, on railroads, corporation farms, or 
in mines. 

After the war ended the Fruitlanders continued to supplement their 
farm incomes by leaving their homes for seasonal work. Some began to 
internalize behavioral patterns which they had learned off the Reserva- 
tion. Faced with language difficulties and struck by so many cultural 
differences away from the Reservation, learning occurred without benefit 
of established patterns which could be used as models. Thus non-English 
speaking Navahos had to rely upon the guidance of others who had Eng- 
lish-speaking skills. For the first time the latter occupied a respected 
status. Non-English speakers faced many situations in which they were 
“forced” to go the “White way” whether they wanted to or not—to work 
as the schedule demanded; to use their resources largely for the support 
of their immediate families; and to pay for cash purchases made after 
shopping in several stores. They were taken to physicians and to hospitals 
for examinations and treatment. They ate in restaurants. They took 
showers and changed their clothes more frequently than they had on the 
Reservation because of complaints from Anglo co-workers. In these situa- 
tions they had opportunities to learn and to practice new roles, and to 
have new situations defined, though often inadequately, by their English- 
speaking companions, Once back on the Reservation these roles remained 
submerged because situations which demanded their practice were limited. 
English-speakers thus were returned to lower status position, and gossip 
and other sanctior's kept the progressives in line. However, although the 
older farmers’ solidarity prevented change, there was already some senti- 
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ment building up for the adoption of new ways at home. The cumulation 
of experiences in the non-Navaho world was to play a major part in the 
adjustment of the Fruitlanders to the third impact—wage work close to 
home—which materialized with the coming of the natural gas company. 


Wage Work Comes to Fruitland 


The state of disequilibrium in Fruitland in 1950 indicated that the 
community was ready for a major shift in orientation, In that year the 
natural gas was tapped for distribution to the West Coast. In effect, the 
off-Reservation work situation was now brought close to the Irrigation 
Project, and many latent role behaviors learned elsewhere became mani- 
fest. The construction of a plant which purified the gas, and laying of 
pipelines from fields to the plant and across some 240 miles of Reservation 
land to the Arizona-California border provided many job openings. By 
early 1951 more than 80 Fruitland farmers were on the payroll as semi- 
skilled and unskilled laborers. High wages attracted even the most 
traditionally oriented Fruitlander. 

Had not other job opportunities come their way, the Fruitlanders 
might have reverted to their old pattern. But almost at once, a small town 
only a few miles away from the Irrigation Project became a base for oil 
and uranium prospectors as well as for gas exploration and development. 
Its population increased from about 3,500 in 1950 to over 12,000 in 1952. 
Housing and road contractors moved in and hired extensively. In addi- 
tion, the Government also provided wage-earning opportunities through 
new work projects under the Long Range Rehabilitation Program (1). 
Thus except for the aged or the infirm, all Fruitlanders became involved 
in the wage economy. 

The process by which the Fruitlanders shifted their orientation may 
be represented as follows. Working sixty or more hours per week at their 
new jobs, they neglected community meetings and the like. Men had no 
time for cooperation on the land. Absence from the Irrigation Project, 
and especially from neighbors who had acted to restrict change, gave 
freedom to those already tending toward new ways. For the first time 
since before the stock reduction, Navahos could obtain a cash surplus if 
they were willing to work. There was, indeed, a surplus, for working sixty 
hours per week at a minimum of $1.30 per hour, with time and a half 
for hours worked over forty, bi-monthly checks were usually equivalent 
to what could be earned for a season’s work on their own farms. 

As wage employment in the vicinity increased, interest in farming 
decreased and yields necessarily dropped. A few tried to farm on Sundays. 
But most Navahos employed by the gas company neglected to irrigate 
their alfalfa, bean, and corn fields, or left such duties to other members of 
their immediate families. Cooperative work was impossible because all but 
old men, women, and children were away most of the time. The secondary 
effects of the wage economy were also manifested: Navahos employed by 
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their own people to bale or harvest corn asked for wages comparable to 
those paid by non-Navaho farmers across the river, and the net profits 
from the sale of farm products were further reduced. 

The general lack of interest in working cooperatively with each other 
and with the Government was highlighted at community ditch-cleaning 
time. Whereas before 1950 most farmers set aside a week or ten days for 
cleaning ditches, in the spring of 1951 only one-fourth participated. Most 
of the employed paid their assessments in cash. The few men who re- 
mained to do the work, disgruntled, discussed among themselves the best 
way to meet both individual and project needs, and at length agreed to do 
the others’ share of the work at wages comparable to those paid by private 
industry. 

Patterns of expenditure changed with the general rise in income. 
Fruitlanders no longer traded primarily at trading posts but purchased 
many items in town, for most now could buy goods which previously only 
a few affluent could afford. 

Fruitlanders spent some of their new income wisely. They improved 
their more permanent dwellings with window frames, glass windows, 
doors, asphalt roofing, paint, and the like (5). Wooden floors, new cast 
iron stoves, radios, and a variety of gadgets were purchased. They ate 
more, and dressed themselves like their Anglo neighbors across the river. 
Buying trucks and cars, they could commute to work, find work more 
easily, and shop in town where they felt prices were much lower, Other 
expenditures were less wise. They built shacks from expensive milled 
lumber. They spent large amounts on soft drinks, candy, and liquor. Some 
purchased cars which needed frequent repairs, often missed work because 
of motor troubles, and on days when they did not work made many. trips 
into town, sometimes combining drinking and driving with disastrous 
results. 

Some Fruitlanders spent more on maintaining their cars than they 
did on food. Indeed, for the Project as a whole, there was a dramatic 
increase in expenditures for the purchase of cars and for their upkeep. 
Where before 1950 Fruitlanders owned ten motor vehicles, all pick-up 
trucks, within four months after the gas company came into the area 
fifty owned them; by the summer of 1952 there were over 150 cars and 
trucks. 


Ramifications 


Because Fruitlanders had purchased cars on the installment plan they 
could not afford to lose their jobs by being absent. On a Project-wide 
basis this had interesting ramifications. Curing ceremonies, for example, 
which were normally held at the convenience of the patient’s family or 
relatives, or the medicine man, were now held to fit into the wage-workers’ 
schedule. Thus they were held on week-ends so that the laborers could 
attend them without fear of losing their jobs or their wages. This, how- 
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ever had some disastrous consequences, The ideal behavioral pattern at 
sings is for all participants to contribute toward the ceremony by refrain- 
ing from indulging in any form of deviancy or misconduct. Deviant 
behavior at sings, common enough even before 1950, was now almost 
inevitable. Surplus cash and the availability of quick transportation made 
it possible for the participants to get liquor to take to the ceremonials to 
help them relax from the pressure of their heavy work schedule. The 
Navahos, even those indulging in drinks, began to feel that sings did not 
have the same religious significance as in former days. 

Also noticeable was a weakening in the solidarity of the Project unit 
which most strongly resembled the old social organization, while that 
most advanced towards the Anglo way became better integrated. The unit 
which was least traditional in its social organization, and which had been 
in a subordinate position to the older, more traditional unit, decided to 
re-activate its own Chapter, a move it had contemplated for fifteen years 
but hesitated to act on because of social pressures. The people of this unit, 
long convinced that their problems were not shared by the others, now set 
out to meet them. Under the leadership of English-speakers one of the 
first issues raised was the need for a centrally located water well. The 
distribution of irrigation water to farmers was another problem which the 
people of this unit solved fairly successfully. Chapter officers pointed out 
to the residents the necessity of scheduling the limited supply of water in 
the canal, and insisted that the old excuse that a sing or squaw dance 
prevented adherence to a schedule was no longer valid since most farmers 
now had cars and returned to their homes after each night’s performance. 
The farmers worked out a detailed plan for each of the laterals, and 
through two seasons there were few complaints about water shortage. 

There were also shifts in the statuses of different types of families in 
the Fruitland social structure. That is to say, while the structure and 
function of the traditional family groups have weakened, there has been 
a strengthening of nuclear families. Isolated biological units had low 
status in a community composed of extended family groups until 1950. 
Now they not only had made rapid economic strides but also exemplified 
the kind of family cohesiveness which most Americans consider ideal. 
Their orientation towards the Anglo way, somewhat submerged until this 
time, was now actively pursued and approved. At the same time, members 
of large extended family groupings found in greater numbers in the 
Navaho-oriented unit, were subject to more intense pressure to conform 
to traditional patterns; hence their adaptation to the changing situation 
tended to lag. In the face of such pressures, combined with their observa- 
tion of age-mates adapting successfully in the absence of such pressures, 
they tended to resent those who tried to restrain them. 

Though such inter-familial tensions were perhaps stronger at Fruit- 
land than in more isolated parts of the Reservation, Fruitlanders had 
more opportunities for release. They could conveniently leave the Reserva- 
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tion for nearby wage-work, and they could easily obtain liquor. Probably 
there was more conflict in these families than if liquor had not been as 
easily available. 

The intra-family adjustments to the changed situation depended 
primarily on three factors: 1) the degree to which family members were 
able to vary their role behavior in response to the changing situation, 2) 
isolation of the biological family, or its position in the family grouping of 
some size and structure which we have already discussed, and 3) the 
degree to which family members clarified their definition of situational 
changes, reference group norms, and their own roles in the changing 
scene. 

While some changes had occurred before 1950—with shifts in resi- 
dence patterns imposed by government assignment of new farms to men, 
with off-Reservation work, with army experience, and because of board: 
ing schools for children, the traditional forms of behavior were still 
considered ideal even when no longer widely practiced. Even after 1950, 
traditional forms have remained the ideal, though less and less lived by 
because of situational changes involving income (2). 

In view of the government policy of assigning land to the male 
heads of families, husbands, wives, and unmarried children had to rely 
on each other more and more for their social and emotional support. The 
husband and father, now the authoritative head of the household, con- 
trolled its finances; whereas, in the past, a wife and her children could 
be supported by her family even though the father left them for a time. 
Today they were dependent almost entirely upon him. 

His increased responsibility, especially as primary economic provider 
for the family, was such as he had only recently learned to exercise. Dur- 
ing World War II, when he left for railroad employment or the army, 
he usually left his family at home. He began to understand his role as 
provider in more concrete terms only when the gas company gave him 
employment. Living at home and commuting daily to work gave his wife 
her first opportunity to take part in planning expenditures. While he 
might still refuse to tell her what he earned, she soon learned of the 
amount from others in the community. In many families, once the 
family-unit concept was understood, wives began to handle the money. 

Until the women took over family spending, their position deteri- 
orated considerably, for the wife and mother at Fruitland did not have 
the social and emotional support traditionally lent her by her mother and 
other female relatives nearby. With her husband away at work, and 
children away at boarding school a large part of the time, she had lost 
many of her functions. With neither sheep to herd nor wool to weave, 
she was no longer economically self-supporting. At divorce or separation, 
she was the partner who must leave, for the assignment and improve- 
ments on the farm belonged to the man. Whatever domestic instruction 
she might give her daughters conflicted with what they had learned at 
school. With most foodstuffs purchased at the store, and fewer occasions 
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for skinning and preparing butchered animals, girls had fewer oppor- 
tunities to learn how to prepare food in the traditional manner. 

Though a relationship of respect still existed between the man and 
wife, the influence of the mother-in-law was weakened by living in her 
son-in-law’s hogan. Since young married couples preferred to live in their 
own homes if possible, or at least in their own tents, they limited the 
amount they saw of their in-laws—the more so now that most owned 
cars, Similarly, young men were no longer dominated by fathers-in-law, 
now that they could find wage work to support wives and children and 
had land assignments of their own. 

More commonly now, a daughter-in-law lived with her husband’s 
family. Besides the social insecurity which she faced from having few 
kinfolks around, she was usually dominated by the husband’s mother, and 
without the traditional “mother-in-law avoidance” that protected the 
young man living with his wife’s people. Attached to her young children, 
and with her relatives often unable to help her economically, she was 
largely tied down to the household of her husband. She could, and did, 
however, leave for employment in town. If money, shelter, and food in 
town were no replacement for the meaningful interpersonal relationships 
of the traditional Navaho life, still employment might serve as an escape 
—and free access to sex experiences and liquor. 

Children, after spending most of the year at the local and off- 
Reservation boarding schools, were restless at home. Young boys and 
girls spent most of their free time in town. Neither father nor mother 
could control some of these children, in part because, through the winter, 
the children were not economically dependent upon their parents. The 
maternal uncle, traditionally the disciplinarian, was rarely near at hand. 
More important, the children had no work at home. Their participation 
in the new economic life was almost non-existent. Older boys might still 
help out on the farm, but if possible they preferred to work for wages. The 
smaller children, who a generation ago would have herded sheep, no 
longer had this task. School children through the summer, then, and 
those not enrolled all year got into difficulties largely due to lack of super- 
vision by their parents, themselves enmeshed in the changing situation, 
and by the general lack of approved recreational outlets. 


Prospects 


We can, perhaps, achieve some perspective on the future by examin- 
ing what followed the “boom” period. Since 1953 the region surrounding 
Fruitland has been the scene of continuing exploitation of natural re- 
sources. The population in the neighboring town has grown to about 
20,000 with indications that there will be further increases. How have the 
Fruitlanders adapted themselves to the situation and what are the pros- 
pects for the future? 

Although by 1953 many of the big construction jobs were completed 
there was still plenty of work available with contractors who were putting 
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in housing developments, expanding the city’s facilities, and so on. But 
work was more difficult to get because non-Indian families from other 
parts of the Southwest had begun to move in, and the ordinarily transient 
construction men settled permanently because they liked the valley. 
Except for those who understood the expectations of their Anglo em- 
ployers, this condition made it difficult for many Fruitlanders to remain 
on the regular payroll. While the Fruitlanders who fitted into this cat- 
egory, both English and non-English speakers, did not represent the 
majority, they were nevertheless setting examples for others to follow. 
This tendency to build more substantial housing for themselves has been 
followed by improved housing on the Project generally. Marked changes 
in the attitudes of the more traditionally-oriented Navahos toward them 
are also to be noted. Perhaps more important is the fact that the Fruit- 
landers are not only having their behavior changed because of the 
objective change situations, but because “alternative definitions of the 
situation which gives the new realistic opportunities positive meaning” 
(4) are being made available through the continued development of the 
resources of the region. 
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The Patterning of Recent Cultural Change in a 
Siberian Eskimo Village’ 


Charles Campbell Hughes 


This paper deals with a change in self-definition among a group of 
Siberian Eskimo. Such a change, which has begun over the last genera- 
tion, may be traced to a concomitant series of conditions which has 
affected the group. In the years between 1940 and 1955 the Eskimo 
people living in the small Bering Sea coastal village of Gambell have 
come into intensive contact of both a personal and impersonal nature 
with the white world; they have been given opportunities for jobs and new 
forms of satisfaction of basic wants; they have been subjected to many 
“stressor agents” of different types; and they have continued to observe 
and draw reasoned conclusions about conditions which affect their lives. 
These factors have combined to bring about a change in the function of 
the mainland with reference to themselves. The mainland no longer 
supplies only material goods; it now also supplies basic criteria of choice 
and models for the identification of self. 


The Nature of the Problem 


Sustained and intensive contact between two groups of people hav- 
ing different ways of life involves a complex series of processes. In the 
last thirty to forty years the anthropological literature has included many 
studies dealing with the loss of or change in institutional forms as a result 
of such contact, and with the reinterpretation or destruction of culture 
patterns under the influence of an alien tradition. Studies like these are 
conceptualized at the sociocultural level of analysis and make use of a 
language which refers to patterns of group functioning. 

The investigator may look into the welter of phenomena in a differ- 
ent way, however, and give attention to psychological dimensions involved 
in change and alteration in sociocultural patterns. He may be interested 
in the persistence of basic personality structure, in the viability of adaptive 
mechanisms of a particular type, in perceptions of conflict in demands 
and meaning, disjunction in orientations, the resolution of contrary 


* The field work on which this paper is based was supported by a Fellowship 
from the Cornell Social Science Research Center. For a critical reading of the 
paper I am grateful to Jane M. Hughes, Alexander H. Leighton, Robert B. Mac- 
Leod, Robert J. Smith, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. An earlier version of the paper 
was read at the Ninth Alaska Science Conference held at Fairbanks, Alaska, Sep- 
tember, 1958. 
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sentiments arising from allegiance to different bodies of precepts, or any 
of a wide number of problems concerned with psychological processes. 
Such interests are of more recent development in anthropological studies 
—their modern emphasis having begun during the 1930’s—although as 
early as 1910 Boas (2) insisted on the importance of studying the psycho- 
logical aspects of the cultural context. 

There are a number of reasons for this concern with psychological 
dimensions in situations of contact between two groups. One reason lies 
in the value of deepening one’s knowledge of processes as conceptualized 
at any particular level of analysis in such a manner as to avoid a parochial 
reductionism. Constant sensitivity to the richness of the phenomenal con- 
comitants of the processes in which one is interested will help prevent 
narrowness of perception and concept-formation, This is the problem of 
seeing the same root phenomena in terms of two or more sets of concepts 
whose scopes and content of empirical reference are of different orders— 
for example, the activities and functions of several people who in the 
sociological view comprise the integrate called “the family,” as contrasted 
to the processes of personality and intrapsychic characteristics which 
occur at the same time and are tapped by a different series of concepts. 

The search for the locus of dynamics in the total complex of social, 
cultural, and personality systems supplies another reason for looking at 
psychological dimensions involved in culture contact. Motivational 
aspects of personality functioning are ultimately at the root of the alter- 
ation (or the stability) in cultural patterns (5). Without such inquiry 
into motivation, an account of cultural change will either remain descrip- 
tive—a necessary but a preliminary step—or will likely be based on 
unexamined, implicit assumptions about human motivation. 

The importance of making some attempt to study psychological aspects 
can be seen if we contrast the concept of “acculturation” with the more 
general term, “culture change.” The gross facts of endogenous evolution 
in cultural forms, or of transfer of patterns from one group to another— 
as in the diffusion of pottery techniques or even of linguistic configura- 
tions, for example—offer a basis for the ordering and prediction of 
phenomena and hence constitute a legitimate independent field of inquiry. 
But they do not necessarily tell anything of the meaning which the 
adopted patterns have for the individuals whose gross behavior is thus 
changed (14). Study of the “apperceptive mass” into which the new 
cultural facts fit is irrelevant for a strict adherence to a problem narrowly 
defined at the cultural level. But if the concern is for the psychological 
dimensions of contact and change, even when a whole series of overt 
action patterns have been acquired by one people from another, most 
anthropologists would hesitate to say that the one group is “fully ac- 
culturated” to the other if its basic sentiment systems remain relatively 
unaltered.? As long as meanings—orientations and patterns of motivation 


* Hallowell (4) and Wallace (15), for example, agree that although out- 
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—have not also been transmitted in approximately their same form as 
held by the donor group, it may be fruitful to speak only of “culture 
change” and not of “acculturation.” 

Of particular importance in the systems of belief of any people are 
sentiments relating to ethnic identity and group affiliation. These are not 
normally susceptible to easy relinquishment or facile adoption. It is one 
thing if a group of people are only using and assimilating as their own the 
manufactures and external paraphernalia of an outside group with whom 
they happen to be in contact. It is quite a different matter if they begin 
to feel that they no longer want to be thought of or to think of them- 
selves as belonging to their original group and rather conceive that they 
are part of the outside group. At such a point, a watershed has been 
crossed in the process of psychocultural change. This is the type of tran- 
sition referred to by Ruesch and enlarged upon by Caudill, in discussing 
the acculturation of Japanese-Americans (3). Caudill notes that in the 
acculturation process from member of an “ethnic” group to “American,” 
people of Japanese descent sought for substitution of cues of essentially 
similar value, both “stimulus value” and “meaning value.” Further, how- 
ever, this suggested to Caudill that in such a process of transition, “im- 
migrant” individuals do not merely imitate the cultural forms of the host 
group; rather, they identify with it, or with that segment which is most 
congenial to their own personality and cultural values. 


The People and the Place 


A transition of this nature is under way among a group of Eskimo on 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. These people, hunters of walruses, seals, and 
whales, live in the village of Gambell and belong to the Siberian branch 
of Eskimo tribes, a division that is based mainly on linguistic affiliation, 
although some other cultural forms are distinctive as well. This transition 
in definition of self, and collectively, of group has begun as a result of a 
number of factors operating over the past fifteen years. The important 
question here is, of course, what are the conditions which tend to bring 
about such a change in self-definition? Data from a detailed study of this 
Eskimo village (7) offer some help toward answering that question. 
_ St. Lawrence Island, the largest island in the Bering Sea, is located 
about 100 miles south of Bering Strait. The mountains of Siberia rise in 
the distance from Gambell village, the Asiatic coast being only 38 miles 
away. From the other end of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska is 100 miles 
across the stormy Bering Sea. Politically the island is part of the United 
States and the new state of Alaska, although for many hundreds of years 





ward paraphernalia of culture may be easily adopted, it requires at least one gen- 
eration and probably more for changes in basic personality patterns to be effected 
by contact. Further, the content may change while the psychological structure re- 
mains the same even with regard to basic personality patterns. See also Spindler 
and Goldschmidt’s study of the non-isomorphy between sociocultural and person- 
ality change (13). 





its affiliation was with the Old World, both geographically and culturally. 
Now, the tensions of international politics have dropped a barrier between 
St. Lawrence Island and the Russian-held Asiatic shore, and the annual 
visits which the islanders used to make to Siberia are no longer possible. 

The time period encompassed by the study is fifteen years. The 
baseline against which change is assessed is 1940, and the data from 
which the baseline are drawn are field notes taken at that time by Drs. 
Alexander H. Leighton and Dorothea C. Leighton. These field data were 
analyzed and formulated into a preliminary ethnographic statement (6) 
and they were supplemented by discussions with the Leightons and ob- 
servations made by A. H. Leighton following a return trip to the island 
in 1955. The terminal set of data consist in field notes taken by my wife 
and myself during a year of residence in 1954-55, and cover the chronol- 
ogy and content of change during the fifteen year period since 1940. It 
should be understood that the present tense as used here refers to 1954-55. 

During the late 1930’s and in 1940, St. Lawrence Island was visited 
by outsiders only during the summer months—by Coast Guard vessels, 
the Alaska Native Service or a commercial supply ship, and sometimes a 
small trading vessel or two from Alaska. But altogether these made only 
four or five contacts each year. There was no air service, and only a rare 
airplane flight. Aside from mail, radio connection with the Alaskan Ber- 
ing coast was the only other form of contact with the mainland. There 
was no significant emigration or travel from the island to the mainland. 
The principal types of dependence on the outside existed in a merchan- 
dise relationship: guns, ammunition, gasoline and motors for hunting, 
and some food and clothing. Such goods were handled through a native- 
owned store which was part of a reindeer-herd corporation. A social 
institution adopted from the mainland was the town council, as was the 
Christian religion, to which about half the villagers belonged. In the case 
of both the store and the council, the alien institutions had been assimi- 
lated to the culture and apparently had been satisfactorily adapted to 
local needs and problems. With regard to Christianity, although there was 
fervent adherence in a few cases, one may reasonably doubt that the basic 
Eskimo understanding of life forces had been seriously breeched. The 
native kinship system, with its emphasis on clan units and extended 
responsibility to kinsmen (8, 9) was still extremely strong. In all, the 1940 
field notes point to a stable Eskimo village which had a fairly dependable 
food supply and efficient methods of utilizing the environment. To be 
sure, there were anxieties, mainly about health and subsistence, but they 
were institutionalized and in that sense controlled by native systems of 
belief. The principal forms of social influence from the white world that 
did exist worked within the context of native social organization and did 
not fundamentally alter it. 

In the fifteen years between 1940 and 1955, the types of contact 
with, and dependence upon the mainland have manifoldly increased, both 
in terms of “hardware” and ideas. For one thing, there has been much 
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more movement of people from the island to the mainland. What is more 
important, large numbers of white people have been resident on the 
island for various purposes during the period. Transportation facilities 
have greatly improved and now there is mail twice a month, Along with 
this has come a far greater dependence on the mainland for equipment 
and goods than existed in 1940. Much more of the white man’s food is 
eaten, more of his clothing worn, more of his tools and equipment used, 
more furnishings found in the home. There has been an increased adop- 
tion of mainland social forms, such as the position of a Marriage 
Commissioner, a National Guard detachment, a Ground Observer Corps 
organization, and others. All but two people in the village of 300 people 
are now at least nominal Christians, At the same time, the kinship system 
has begun to lose its influence in moulding behavior, particularly among 
the young people. 

The most crucial and far-reaching change, however, is not in mate- 
rial artifacts nor even social forms, but in the realm of orientations and 
sentiments about the mainland. To put it briefly, in 1940 the islanders 
used the mainland for what it could offer in pursuit of fundamentally 
Eskimo cultural goals. It was an inward-turning assimilative relationship 
with a pre-determined center of reference, inherited Eskimo culture. In 
other terms, one might say that the mainland artifacts and influences 
were the “figure” which fitted into the “ground” of Eskimo belief and 
orientation. But some fifteen years later the function of the mainland with 
respect to the island has begun to be different. The “ground” itself is shift- 
ing, and now there is much more of a reaching out for the mainland as 
an end in itself. Mainland culture has become suffused with an aura of 
the “bright new world” and the whole perceptive structure of the situa- 
tion in which this “reaching out” is done has begun to change, particularly 
among the younger generation; for one of the most important elements 
in this new relationship is a search for new criteria, new standards by 
which Eskimo behavior is to be judged. In short, the mainland has begun 
to function as the dominant “reference culture” toward which the St. 
Lawrence Islanders are oriented (7, 8). 

Insofar as it is the standards and criteria of the mainland which are 
being adopted and assimilated, these enter into the personality as crucial 
constituents in the definition of self (1, 11). It is no longer simply imita- 
tion of the mainland, a process which was already obvious in 1940 with 
respect to a limited number of cultural items taken from the outside. It 
is, rather, an identification with the outside. Although little that is definite 
can be said to this point, it is unlikely that such identification has involved 
any change in basic personality structure. Whether such patterns will 
change with continued influence is, of course, a question for research. 
However that may be, at the present time the norms and orientations of 
the mainland (in the empirical form of cues for behavior) influence many 
areas of Eskimo life—ranging from those concerning taste in food, cloth- 
ing, housing, recreation, speech, occupation, religion, family life, to the 
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broader conceptions of rights, duties, and goals in life, and even in explicit 
affirmations of ethnic identity itself. Increasingly, for example, the St. 
Lawrence Islanders have become more aware of their status as Americans 
and potentially “white people,” to the diminution of their inherited con- 
ception of themselves as Yuit (Eskimos). Such statements as these are 
commonly heard: 


Most people want to turn to white people doing... . 

Every week my wife go down and buy something at commissary. Bring 
full sled, some food. Every week. Just like white people. We never go out 
hunting, and just keep job. 


A Proposition 


I shall examine here the factors influencing a people to change their 
sentiments of self-definition with regard to the mainland. There are 
obviously many things involved in such a complex transition, and no 
simple answers exist. I find one “portal of entry” into explanation of this 
shift, however, in a proposition advanced by Leighton (10), summarizing 
a number of processes which lead to change in complexes of sentiments 
of the type discussed here. The formulation is as follows: 


The things which alter the systems of belief that people hold are: 
a. Observation of fact and reasoned thinking 
b. Contact with other systems of belief 

. All types of stress 

. New opportunities for achieving security and satisfying aspirations 


The history of Gambell village from 1940-1955 supports this proposition. 
One of the “systems of belief” which has been altered is the complex of 
sentiments toward the mainland, and, as noted above, both its nature 
and function in the lives of the Gambell people have changed. 

Each part of the proposition will be taken separately and the evi- 
dence for the occurrence of that particular type of phenomena in the 
years from 1940 to 1955 will be summarized. 

Observation of fact and reasoned thinking. To anyone acquainted 
with the Eskimo, it comes as no surprise that the St. Lawrence Islanders 
have critically examined some of the inducements and products of the 
white world, compared them with their own manufactures and way of 
life, and concluded in favor of the mainland. In technology, for example 
—an area in which Eskimo ingenuity has long won the admiration of out- 
siders—the superiority of outboard motors over paddling, of rifles and 
ammunition over lances and harpoons, of steel knives over slate or flint 
can easily be seen. All these items were available to the St. Lawrence 
people and were used by them in 1940; but in subsequent years the in- 
tensity of use has greatly increased. The horsepower of outboard motors, 
for example, has doubled, and some of the aboriginal methods of hunting 
which were still employed in 1940 have completely disappeared. Many 
other aspects of technology have likewise been altered, including heating 
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and lighting facilities. Now only two houses out of 60 still make any use 
of the seal oil lamp for cooking or heating, and for a time the village 
owned and ran a diesel electric plant. 

Although they sometimes fail, the superiority of mainland medicine 
and methods of treating the sick are generally conceived to be better than 
those of the Eskimo. The shaman and native pharmacology are fast dis- 
appearing, another change from 1940, when there were several practicing 
shamans. 

In more general terms, by reason of the types of limited experience 
which the Gambell people have had with the white world—food relief in 
times of scarcity, high-paying construction jobs, highly supportive living 
conditions for some of the people going outside—it follows that they con- 
ceive the mainland to be a place of dependable food supply, of healthful 
living conditions, of easily available and widespread transportation and 
educational facilities, of personal and domestic wealth, of a generally 
higher standard of living than that enjoyed on the island. Such inferences 
have been strongly supported both by personal experience of travellers 
and by the reports of people sent out to the hospital or school, where the 
nurturant environment in which they find themselves offers convincing 
evidence of the easy conditions thought to prevail generally on the 
mainland. 

In a few cases, a white item has been adopted even though the St. 
Lawrence Islanders admit that it is inferior to the older Eskimo way. This 
happened with regard to new clothing, which is far inferior to Eskimo 
skin clothing for hunting out over the ice. In this case, the prestige value 
of the white item as well as the fact that it is easy to care for, defy the 
urgings of reason. But sometimes, too, a white item that has been adopted 
and used will be given over because it clearly does not perform as well as 
it should through repeated trials. Wooden whaleboats for spring hunting 
for a time seemed about to supplant the traditional walrus-hide boats. 
However, the villagers no longer use the wooden type, which are too 
heavy and too difficult to repair on the ice. But on the whole, there have 
been many cogent experiences since 1940 to indicate that the mainland 
world is better able than the island culture to provide satisfaction in terms 
of a dependable food supply, better health, easier living conditions, and 
more widespread physical security. 

Contact with other systems of belief. Contact with other systems of 
belief, occurring in the context of new interpersonal relationships, has 
greatly increased since 1940, At that time the village was visited by only a 
few vessels each summer, and just four or five white people came into the 
village to stay the entire year. But by 1955, there have been several hun- 
dred different individuals of the white world coming to the island itself, 
staying on at least a semi-permanent basis, Moreover, some of this con- 
tact, that with a Weather Bureau and Civil Aeronautics Authority site, 
occurred under extremely favorable circumstances—in the homes of the 
white people, Other contact took place in the village under conditions of 
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impromptu friendship and mutual interest; and still other interaction 
occurred out on the ice floes on a basis of joint help and at least overt 
equality. The long-term effects of this contact should not be underesti- 
mated, for in such day-to-day learning situations many of the Eskimo, 
particularly the young people, acquired the orientations and sentiments of 
their white friends. 

Another dimension of contact is illustrated by the patterns of inter- 
action with the military personnel who had been stationed nearby since 
1948. This dimension is the sheer frequency, as contrasted to what might 
be called the intensity, of the contact with the CAA and the few other 
white people in Gambell. Practically every day since they have been near 
the village, some soldiers or airmen have wandered through the village, 
serving as models for many sentiments the Gambell people were acquiring 
about the mainland and the easy conditions of life prevailing there. 

All types of stress. The St. Lawrence Islanders as well as other Eskimo 
groups have long lived under very stressful environmental conditions. 
Poor subsistence, sickness, and anxieties about dangers to life have been 
their lot for many hundreds of years. In Gambell, however, the fifteen 
year period from 1940-55 was much worse in this respect than the pre- 
ceding decade. 

For instance, there were three exceedingly poor hunting years, sea- 
sons in which the annual kill of walrus was only about one quarter of 
what is usually needed to feed people and dogs. There were years of 
famine, and relief supplies had to be flown in by government aircraft, An 
equally catastrophic development was the dying off of the many reindeer 
which had flourished on the island. From a herd that is perhaps gen- 
erously estimated to have numbered 10,000 animals in 1940, some five 
years later there were calculated to be only about one hundred animals 
left. This herd had always been counted on to supply needed meat when 
the sea mammal hunting was poor, and its loss was keenly felt and re- 
marked on in 1954, another poor hunting year. In addition to these 
stresses in food supply, the fox trapping has failed a number of times since 
1940, depriving the people of their chief source of cash for the purchase 
of equipment, clothing furnishings, and some food items. 

Health is another area in which Gambell people have been sub- 
jected to considerable stress since 1940, both from objective morbidity 
rates and from the new meaning which such rates have in their relations 
with the mainland. Over the fifteen year period, the village had one of 
the highest infant mortality rates in the world (168 per 1,000), a rate 
which was seven times greater than that in the United States for 1953. 
In addition, the death rate from tuberculosis for the same period was 100 
times greater than that in the continental United States during 1953. 
Many of the deaths from tuberculosis were among the young people— 
those in the age group from 11-19 years. Since 1940 there have also been 
several epidemics of other types of sickness, each of which caused a 
number of deaths in the village. 
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Sickness has probably always been a major problem in the village— 
a problem which was intensified with the introduction of tuberculosis to 
Alaskan natives during the eighteenth century by Russian fur hunters. But 
at least one significant factor has been different in the last 10-15 years. 
Through increased contact with the mainland has come much more 
awareness of the possibilities for treatment and prevention. Consequently 
the existence of sickness in the village is now perceived and evaluated in 
different terms than it was formerly, and one result is that now there is 
much more frustration about the inability to prevent and cure illness in 
the village than in the days when a resigned acceptance of the inevitable 
was the rule. The factor of “relative deprivation” (12) seems to be op- 
erating in this connection, 

The stresses arising from disturbed human relations have also con- 
tributed to the general picture. For one thing, there has been a growing 
split between the old and young generations in terms of sanctioned paths 
of life. Also, there has grown a division between two Christian denomina- 
tions, the Presbyterians, who had been in the village more or less since 
1894, and the Seventh Day Adventists, who came in after the war and 
made a few converts, Both of these developments are new since 1940. 
Further, the location of the military camps on the edge of the village 
constituted a continuing source of irritation and conflict over proper 
policies to be carried out regarding them. There was none of this concern 
fifteen years ago. 

New opportunities for achieving security and satisfying aspirations. 
The final proposed mode of changing a system of belief relates to new 
opportunities for achieving security in its many forms. In this respect the 
Gambell people have been affected by numerous changes since 1940. 
First, there have been far more jobs offered to them—and these of a 
wider range—than were available fifteen years ago. The people have been 
employed as workers in the construction of defense projects on the island 
itself, in building an airstrip, in maintaining the CAA establishment, and 
in serving in the CAA homes as domestic help. In all these jobs they 
received wages which were undreamed of in 1940. Some people have also 
briefly held jobs on the mainland and then returned home, going from a 
situation in which cash was the primary form of exchange—hence more 
lavishly given out—to one in which self-production of foodstuffs and 
necessities was the pattern and cash a rarity. In addition, entirely new 
paid positions on a permanent basis have been opened in the village, such 
as postmaster, airlines representative, and local representative for an 
Alaska-wide native cooperative association. Finally, welfare, veterans’ 
disability, and other types of money compensation have all appeared 
since 1940. 

Moreover, during the past fifteen years young people for the first 
time have gone to the mainland for schooling, sick people have gone out- 
side for hospitalization, and young men have derived considerable prestige 
and self-satisfaction from joining the National Guard or the Army. Recre- 
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ation patterns of wide diversity adopted from the mainland serve a variety 
of special interests in the village. Another development is that the exist- 
ence of two mainland religions provides new roles and positions of 
leadership outside the traditional structure, representing a wider inven- 
tory of cultural alternatives. 


Reconsiderations 


Two of these four sets of factors which are presumed to be instru- 
mental in changing a system of belief have always characterized the St. 
Lawrence Islanders’ life-situation. The dominant emphases in the ab- 
original religion support the contention that there has always been 
considerable stress and anxiety in the village, particularly in relation to 
subsistence and health matters. 

There has also always been “observation of fact and reasoned think- 
ing,” as evidenced by the pragmatic and ingenious technology of the 
Eskimo. Further, the St. Lawrence Islanders knew of the existence of the 
white world long before 1940, and quite obviously thought it superior in 
some respects to their own culture, for they borrowed freely from it in 
hunting gear and some other artifacts. 

But there was no wholesale turning to the mainland or incipient 
rejection of inherited fundamental sentiments, as there has begun to be 
since 1940. What has made the difference? 

I suggest that the difference is due to the conjunction in time of 
all four of these sets of conditions since 1940—the stresses, the continued 
use of reasoned thinking, the greatly increased contact with the mainland, 
and the existence of new opportunities for achieving security and satisfy- 
ing aspirations. It is these last two types of phenomena—the contact and 
opportunities—which are new since 1940. Thus a partial control on these 
conditions is possible by the machinations of nature, and, although Leigh- 
ton did not remark on the independence or necessary concomitance of 
the four sets of factors, the data in this case would suggest that probably 
no one set of conditions operating alone would be sufficient to bring about 
change in an important system of belief, particularly that relating to self- 
definition. 
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The Election Ritual in a Thai Village’ 


Herbert P. Phillips 


The Westernization of Thailand has been going on in a rather limited 
way for almost a century (2, 7). During recent years, however, especially 
since the coup d’état of 1932, this process has been greatly accelerated. 
Today, on the surface at least, Bangkok has many of the characteristics 
of the modern Western city. Western clothing is the favored dress; West- 
ern motion pictures, automobiles, soft-drinks, and cosmetics are abundant; 
there is even television. Among a small group of elite Thai, Western food 
and toilet habits, and Dr. Spock’s methods of infant care, are being 
practiced. 

In the villages, where the bulk of the people live, Westernization is 
also occurring, but to a considerably lesser extent. In Bang Suaj (a 
pseudonym), a village of 1700 people 32 kilometers from Bangkok, one 
finds an entirely different world. There is a good road, some battery- 
powered radios and gasoline engines, permanent waves on most of the 
younger women, and nearby a rather haphazardly patronized government 
health clinic. In general, however, Westernization has not yet affected 
the Thai peasant in any profound way. Despite deep anxieties about the 
state of his health, the peasant responds to a government immunization 
program half-heartedly (3). He prefers the traditional methods of pre- 
ventive medicine, tattoos and protective amulets. In general, he views 
sickness either as a moral problem, e.g., a lack of Buddhist merit, or as 
an attack by malevolent spirits. He has a vague notion of something called 
“science,” which is “written in books” and is supposed to be superior and 
more certain than his traditional system of beliefs. But beyond this defini- 
tion, he is not quite sure what “science” is. 

It is in this general context of Westernization that in February 1957 
a Thai version of a Western institution, a national election, came to Bang 
Suaj. 

In strictly political terms, the results of this election were of no great 
consequence. In Thailand, elections are but one means, and probably not 


* The research upon which this article is based was made under a fellowship 
granted by the Ford Foundation. The author wishes to thank the Ford Foundation. 
He also wishes to thank his Thai co-workers, Khamsing Srinawk, Sumon Sudb- 
hantad, and Sucharit Iamamnuay who gathered much of the attitudinal data for 
the article; and Dr. Lauriston Sharp, Mr. Robert B. Textor, and Mr. David A. Wil- 
son for their comments. However, the conclusions, opinions, and other statements 
made here are those of the author and are not necessarily those of the Ford Foun- 
dation, the author’s co-workers, or any other person. 
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the most significant, for achieving political power. In the two years that 
have elapsed since this election, there have been two coups d'état, two 
parliaments, and another election. The premier described in this paper 
fled the country during the first of these coups, and at this writing, Thai- 
land has neither a premier nor a parliament, but is governed by the 
Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. 

However, as an historical event in which peasants participated in a 
relatively new political form, the February 1957 election is of cultural 
and analytic significance. For seven hundred years prior to the 1932 
coup d'état absolute monarchy obtained in Thailand. The coup ushered 
in the principle of constitutionalism as the main element in the justifica- 
tion of political power (8), and elections were introduced to support this 
principle. 

While the February 1957 election was the seventh in the history of 
the country, it was the most important one in terms of public interest and 
participation. It was the first time that office-seekers went out to Bang 
Suaj and other villages to solicit votes. It was also the first time that the 
Premier (in power, except for a brief period after the war, for a total of 
sixteen years) and some of the other cabinet members offered themselves 
as candidates for public office. Most important, it was the first time that 
the electorate turned out in any sizable numbers. During the previous 
three national elections an average of only 19.7% of the voters of the two 
voting districts in which Bang Suaj is located went to the polls. One 
hamlet headman proudly told us that in the 1952 election he was the only 
person, of 167 eligible voters in his hamlet, who voted. During the 1957 


election, 70% of the electorate from this hamlet went to the polls. 


The Cultural Background 


Despite the fact that there already had been six national elections 
and occasional local elections of village headmen,? the electoral process 
was and still is quite foreign to most Thai peasants. They see an election 
as something thought up by Bangkok people which is supposed to be for 
their good and that of the nation, but they are not quite sure what its 
effects are, or what their role in it is. The concept “election” is about as 
vaguely understood as the concept “science.” 

During the month and a half leading up to election day, we asked 


2 In practice, the “election” of a village headman is a semi-private matter in- 
volving very few people. The prospective headman is privately designated by his 
predecessor or a higher ranking headman, whose choice must be approved by the 
District Officer. A public meeting is then held at which the candidate’s name is 
presented and voted on. The name of other candidates are requested as a matter 
of form, but they are rarely offered. Villagers explain that to present the name 
of an opposition candidate in public would be socially awkward. Theoretically, 
headmen are subject to re-election every five years, but many of them hold office 
until their resignation or death (5). The most recent election of a Bang Suaj head- 
man occurred seventeen years ago, and this headman reports that no more than 
twenty people voted. 
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many of the villagers whether they were going to vote or not. More than 
half said they did not know, adding that if their hamlet headman ordered 
them to vote, then they would vote. (As it turned out later, this is pre- 
cisely what happened.) When asked, “‘What is the purpose of the 
election?” the majority could not provide a direct answer, saying merely 
“Tt is the custom of the land; when we are told to go and vote, we have 
to do so.” The minority that gave direct replies tended to repeat what 
they had been hearing on the radio or reading on campaign posters: ‘“‘to 
elect people who will represent us’; “to elect representatives who will 
make laws for the country”; or “to elect people who will help us.”” When 
asked to specify what they meant by “represent” or “make laws for the 
country,” they replied in one of three ways: 1) they simply repeated what 
they had just said, which in rural Thailand one is expected to accept with 
good grace, without further probing, lest one embarrass the speaker, 2) 
they said they did not know, or 3) they continued in an equally vague 
vein: “to make laws for the country so that everybody will be happy and 
life will be comfortable.” Only when asked to specify what they meant by 
“to elect people who will help us” did they become explicit: “people who 
will give us temples, canals, and roads,” or “people who will lower the 
cost of things in the market so that prices will be as they used to be.” * 
The above questions were asked during the month and a half preced- 
ing election day. As that day approached, some special events in Bang 
Suaj (to be discussed below) brought the concept of “people who will 
help us” into focus. By the time election day arrived, the definition of the 
purpose of the election had become quite clear to many villagers: it was 


seen as a device for getting something out of the government. 

A factor helping to determine the character of the election is the 
Thai tradition of absolute, paternalistic government. Government is per- 
ceived as an institution which, among other things, tells you what to do. 
If it tells you to vote, you vote (and produce a 70% showing at the 
polls) ; if it does not tell you, as it had not during previous elections, then 
you simply ignore the ballot box (and produce a turn-out of 19.7%). The 


* These answers were obtained during informal interviews. Most of the ques- 
tions were asked during brief “gossip” periods immediately following highly formal 
interviews connected with the author’s primary research on peasant values and 
personality. After completing the main interview, we assumed a leisurely attitude 
and tried to switch the conversation to matters of current interest: the price of 
rice, lottery tickets, fishing, and during this particular month, the election. This 
was our customary way of bringing the regular interview to an end. The questions 
on the election were asked not as if we were seeking factual information, but were 
the kind of questions anyone might ask while making idle conversation. There were 
a number of specific questions to cover, but they were slipped in at various times, 
depending on the course of the conversation. The respondents’ answers and com- 
ments were not recorded until we had left them. In addition, some of the data are 
the spontaneous remarks which the villagers made to each other at the local 
coffee shops or at the temple. During these sessions, we were usually silent on- 
lookers. All told, there were interviews of this nature with approximately fifty 
people. 
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people of Bang Suaj went to the polls in large numbers not because their 
leaders permitted them to vote, but because they told them to vote. 

It should be noted that there is nothing in the Thai election law or in 
any other official pronouncement requiring people to vote. In Bang Suaj 
the pressures to vote came from the village headmen who were pressured 
by the District Officer who was in turn pressured by high government 
officials in Bangkok. All of these men were acting in their unofficial ca- 
pacities, as private citizens interested in the elections. Most of them were 
also acting for the Seri Manangasila Party, the party in power. However, 
in rural Thailand few people distinguish between official pronouncements 
and personal pronouncements. When the headmen told the villagers that 
they had to vote, no villager questioned whether they were speaking in 
their official capacities or merely expressing a personal desire.* 

The hold that this autocratic tradition has upon the thinking of most 
Thai peasants should not be underestimated. Many government officials 
still retain the aura of power and prestige formerly associated with agents 
of the King. In their own minds and in the minds of the governed, these 
men rule rural areas, they do not represent them (4, 6). This is the atti- 
tude towards both permanent civil servants and most elected public 
officials. 

Thai absolutism, however, is not unabashed authoritarianism. The 
tradition is infused with a heavy dose of benevolence. Thai officials take 
pains in their public statements to emphasize that what they are doing is 
“for the good and happiness of the people.” Their attention to these 
moralistic assurances seems far out of proportion to their actual need for 
making them; for lack of such assurances would in no way diminish their 
real power. In addressing peasants, there is a certain gentleness and re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual. The peasant attitude towards gov- 
ernment officials was perhaps best summed up by a villager who said 
he was voting for the Prime Minister and his party “because he is our 
Master. He has been very good and kind to us. He is like our father, and 
we are like his children.” 

To an American, the role of government in the daily life of the Thai 
people is striking in its extent. The entire educational system is controlled 
by the central government; even college professors are civil servants. All 
utilities are government owned. Almost all technical assistance from 


4 This blurring of the official and personal is part of a more generalized Thai 
attitude towards bureaucracy. Thai tend to view high government officials as total 
personalities, not merely as men working at high government jobs. When a person 
establishes an “official” relationship with a high government official, he takes on 
many more obligations than the official one. Similarly, the officer assumes a number 
of non-official obligations toward him. The person may be expected to bring gifts 
to the officer on the latter’s birthday, or to invite him to his son’s ordination. The 
officer may be expected to help in times of need with gifts of money and the like. 
The relationship between the two parties may not even be very close. Much of 
this behavior is a carry-over from the patron-client relationships of the days of the 
Monarchy. 
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abroad, UN, US, and private, goes through Thai government agencies. 
Many private organizations—for example, one of the press associations— 
are government sponsored and financed. The government has a direct 
hand in the religious life of the people. Through its Department of Re- 
ligious Affairs in the Ministry of Culture, the government is the legal 
owner of all temple lands. It frequently gives money for the construction 
or maintenance of temples and mosques, and publishes books on Bud- 
dhism for the general public as well as textbooks for monks. With the 
exception of a few missionary clinics in northern Thailand, all rural 
health and veterinary programs are run by the central government. 

In view of this situation it is not surprising that the farmer looks to 
government for many of the things he wants, The attitude is perpetuated 
by the absence of any strong tradition of communuity self-help. The 
farmers of Bang Suaj are incorrigible individualists, and with the im- 
portant exception of the Buddhist monkhood, there are no village organi- 
zations above the familial level capable of mobilizing communal activity 
(1, 5). Most community developments in Bang Suaj originate in the 
governmental structure outside the village. 


The Candidates 


Bang Suaj, like the city of Bangkok, is located in Phra Nakhaun 
province, Thus the villagers found themselves close to the most important 
and widely publicized electoral contest. They were also in the auspicious 
position of being wooed by the two most prominent political figures in 


the Kingdom, the Prime Minister, Field Marshal P. Pibulsonggram, and 
his chief opponent, former Prime Minister Nai Khuang Aphaiwong. In 
contrast to most of the other candidates, at least the names of these two 
gentlemen were known to the majority of the villagers. 

In Phra Nakhaun province, ten parties ran candidates, among them 
the Seri Manangasila Party, led by the incumbent Premier; the Democrat 
Party, the chief opposition, led by Nai Khuang; and the National Demo- 
cratic Party, a group of young military officers. All told there were fifty- 
five candidates for the nine positions. In Bang Suaj, most villagers knew 
the names of the Seri Manangasila, Democrat, and Hyde Park Parties. 
The last, named after London’s free speech forum, had made its name by 
rather vehement anti-government speeches at Bangkok’s central park. No 
other party seemed to have made an impression on the minds of the 
villagers. 

The role of party affiliation in the election was a curious one. When 
asked for whom they were going to vote, those farmers who had already 
made their decisions always answered by naming individual candidates, 
never the party. In discussions about the election at the local coffee shops, 
conversation almost always centered on the virtues and vices of individual 
candidates. 

The Seri-Manangasila Party seemed sensitive to the general lack: of 
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interest in party affiliation and made a strong effort to identify their 
candidates with the very popular party leader. Thus, many of their 
posters read, “Vote for the Field Marshal and His Colleagues,” “In the 
2500th Year of the Buddhist Era Vote for Number 25 and His Eight 
Friends.” (Number 25 was the Premier’s ballot number.) In his speeches, 
the Premier made a concerted effort to identify his fellow-candidates with 
himself by referring to them as “his friends” and pointing out that he 
“had chosen them.” He even tried to educate the electorate in the ele- 
ments of parliamentary organization by pointing out that if he were 
elected, but his colleagues were not, he could not be the new Premier 
because he would not have enough support in parliament. 

This general approach seemed effective. The villagers began to talk 
in terms of “the Field Marshal and his party’ and “Khuang and his 
party.” The result was that on election day the vote was heavily along 
party lines. 


The Issues 


During the campaign, the various parties developed a number of 
issues, some of which were meaningful to the voters of Bang Suaj, and 
some of which were not. For the most part, these “issues” were rather 
gross, abstract arguments about why the electorate should or should not 
vote for a particular party. Villagers learned of the issues via radio, cam- 
paign literature, and newspaper articles. (Approximately 60% of the 
adult population of Bang Suaj can read.) 

The Seri Manangasila Party ran on the general issue that it had 
“brought progress to the country” and had “built more schools, highways 
and hospitals than had ever existed before.” It also stressed the theme that 
it had “given the people democracy.” The Democrats, on the other hand, 
argued that the incumbent government was corrupt and violent, that it 
had gained power by guns rather than by the ballot box. The Democrats 
also had two secondary issues. The first was Khuang’s allegation that the 
Pibun government was over-spending and over-taxing. Khuang asserted 
that if elected, he would work within the budget, and would pursue a 
“more liberal economic policy,” e.g., less government control of the econ- 
omy, The Seri Manangasila Party replied that Khuang’s policy would 
only make “aliens” (Chinese) richer. The second issue was the Democrats’ 
argument that it was necessary to have a strong opposition party in parli- 
ament and that they, the Democrats, would be the strongest and most 
effective opposition. This issue, of course, was based on the assumption 
that they could not win. But some Thai feel that this was a cynical 
allusion to the fact that under no circumstances, not even an election, 
would the Pibun group permit another party to take control of the govern- 
ment. 

The Hyde Park Party’s main issue was, to quote from its most popular 
poster, “Only a poor man can know a poor man. Only farmers know the 
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needs of farmers. If you want representatives who will work for you, who 
will be your voices, vote for us, the Hyde Park Party.” In addition, they 
accused both the Seri Manangasila and Democrat Parties of being too 
closely tied to the United States. They urged that Thailand withdraw 
from SEATO and join the neutralist bloc. 

Of the above issues, the most effective was clearly Pibun’s argument 
that he had “brought progress to the country” in the form of more schools, 
highways, and hospitals. Half the farmers who said that they were going 
to vote for him used this argument to explain their choice. However, his 
remarks about “giving the people democracy” fell flat. Coming from the 
Premier, one of the highest men in the land, remarks about equal rights 
and liberties simply had no meaning. 

The Democrats’ charge of corruption and violence also seemed to 
fall on deaf ears, as did their criticism of the government's fiscal policies. 
The one Democrat appeal was the idea of having a strong opposition 
party. As ‘one villager put it, “The country needs an opposition party. 
If Pibun does something wrong, Khuang will stop him, and if Khuang 
does something wrong, Pibun will stop him.” 

Although it was only a slogan, the Hyde Park Party’s “Only a poor 
man can know a poor man,” was very popular in Bang Suaj. The party 
itself did not do well at the polls mainly because it had no prominent 
candidates and no concrete favors to offer, but its ideological position had 
great appeal to the villagers. Of its demand that Thailand leave SEATO 
the villagers apparently knew nothing. The Party’s attacks on Pibun’s 
pro-Americanism evoked a few (three) assenting comments. 

A comparison of the approaches of the Seri Manangasila Party and 
the Hyde Park Party affords an instructive contrast. In the minds of the 
villagers, the former was the party of the phuu ying yai, the big and 
powerful men. It was the party which, if it so deigned, could give things 
to people and could take care of them. The phuu ying yai maintained 
that they had given things and would give more. The majority of the 
Bang Suaj voters accepted this argument, especially since there was 
concrete proof of its truth: the new road, bridge, hospital, etc. The Hyde 
Park Party, on the other hand, argued not that it would “give” things 
to people, but that it would “get” things for them. They argued not with 
an air of condescension, or its corollary benevolence, but with an attitude 
of representation and delegation. (Their motives for taking this attitude, 
or how they would behave if they actually came to power, are quite other 
matters.) This approach was something fundamentally new to the vil- 
lagers, and they liked it. Typical was the reaction of one man sitting in 
one of the coffee shops who kept repeating the slogan over and over 
again, each time saying, “Wonderful! Wonderful!” That the villagers’ 
approval of the Hyde Park Party was not translated into votes was due to 
the very strong hold of the more traditional mode of thinking and to the 
possibility that the Seri Manangasila Party might come through with a 
new ritual hall for the Bang Suaj temple. However, the Hyde Park 
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Party’s general attitude struck a very responsive chord among the farmers, 
one that could easily be played again with more significant results. 

In addition to the candidates’ notions as to why the electorate 
should vote for them, many of the villagers had ideas of their own. Chief 
among these was the notion that they had to vote for Pibun because he 
was the “leader” and the “commander of the country.” About half the 
villagers who said that they were going to vote for him gave this as their 
first or second reason. Behind this idea is the Thai-Buddhist notion, oc- 
casionally articulated, that a person of high social status is also a person 
of high moral status. The qualities are reciprocal: Pibun has his leader- 
ship by virtue of his moral excellence, and because he is the leader, he is 
morally excellent. 

The personality characteristics of the candidates also played an im- 
portant part in the thinking of the villagers. Almost everyone said of the 
man of his choice, “He is a good person” or “He is a kind person.” Seven 
villagers said that they were going to vote for the Premier because he 
was a “powerful” and “rich” man. There is a magical notion here that by 
supporting a powerful man the individual may acquire some of his power 
by contagion. There is also in the mind of the villager the idea that a vote 
for a powerful person creates an obligatory tie; the latter becomes respon- 
sible for the villager and in a general sense must take care of him. 

Consonant with the high value placed upon age in Thailand, some 
older people said that they were voting for the Premier and his party 
because “they are old and wise. They have been in power a long time, 
and have made many sacrifices for us. They know a lot.” Other villagers 
took an opposite point of view and likened the Seri Manangasila candi- 
dates to old water buffaloes who sleep a lot and rarely work. For some of 
the voters, the candidates’ facial and physical characteristics served as 
criteria for choice, since these are felt to be meaningful indices of the 
person’s nid-saj. his “inner character.” Two villagers said they were going 
to vote for Khuang “because he is thin, which means he works hard”; a 
pudgy Hyde Park candidate was rejected “because he is fat, and probably 
sleeps all the time”; a few people especially liked the Premier “because 
his eyes show that he has a good heart.” Three farmers said that they 
were going to vote for Khuang out of a sense of pity. The gist of their 
argument was that he had been treated very badly by the Premier, and 
“his feelings were hurt. If he does not get any votes, his feelings will be 
hurt even more.” 


The Campaign 

The campaign in Bang Suaj started about three months before elec- 
tion day when the son of the head schoolteacher went around pasting up 
S-M posters on the foot-bridges which pass over the canals of the village. 
From that point on, posters of many parties began to appear on trees, 
sign-posts, and on the walls of the coffee shops, where their appearance 
was more a matter of decoration than an indication of party affiliation. 
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The owner of one of the shops was one of the most active and vocal 
S-M supporters in the village, but he had more Hyde Park and Independ- 
ent posters on his walls than any other kind. 

Interest in the campaign and an awareness of some of the issues 
began to build up as election day approached. About six weeks before the 
election, the Moslem members of the Bang Suaj community (10% of 
the population) were invited, together with Moslems from other villages, 
to S-M Party headquarters in Bangkok to meet the party candidates. 
Transportation and food were provided by the party. On two occasions, 
a police lieutenant from District Administrative Headquarters dropped in 
at one of the coffee shops and told the owner that he had been sent to 
“see that none of the opposition parties threatens the villagers. If they do, 
tell the villagers to report it to me and we will take care of it.” As far as 
we know, none of the villagers was ever “threatened” by any of the op- 
position parties. This oblique reference to coercion, by a Seri Manangasila 
agent, was the only time the matter came up with regard to political 
parties as such. Later, the village headmen told the villagers that they 
were required to vote, when in fact they did not have to, They also sug- 
gested to the villagers that they vote the S-M ticket, but threats were 
not used. 

The big break in the campaign came about three weeks before elec- 
tion day when the body-guard of the Deputy Minister of Culture ap- 
proached one of the Bang Suaj community leaders, his distant cousin, 
with a plan. The body-guard said that he wanted to impress his employer 
and at the same time do him a good turn; he also wanted to help his 
cousin and the people of Bang Suaj. Therefore, he thought it would be a 
good idea if a few of the village leaders would come to meet the Deputy 
Minister of Culture and invite him to give a campaign speech in the 
village. The speech would be given during the annual Bang Suaj temple 
fair, so there would be many people present. This plan would impress the 
Minister, it would bring him some votes, and it would give the people of 
Bang Suaj an opportunity to ask for money for the ritual hall they had 
wanted for so many years. There probably was no better person to ask for 
a new ritual hall, as supporting religion is one of the functions of the 
Ministry of Culture. The villagers agreed, and with the body-guard acting 
as the go-between, the meeting and invitation were arranged. A week 
later, the Deputy Minister of Culture came to Bang Suaj, and gave his 
speech to an audience of about one hundred people. His speech consisted 
of an explanation of the purpose of the Ministry of Culture and a long 
statement on why it was important to vote for the Field Marshal and his 
colleagues. At the conclusion of the lecture, the villagers requested the 
body-guard to read a letter that they had carefully prepared. (It had been 
re-written three times.) The letter noted the poverty of the people of 
Bang Suaj, the age and decay of the present ritual hall, and concluded 
with a request for help in obtaining a new hall. After a cursory inspection 
of the old hall, the Minister said he would take the matter under con- 
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sideration, and would do what he could. Meanwhile, he gave a gift of 500 
baht (about $25) to the temple. 

Although it was never expressed in so many words, the idea was that 
if the villagers could get out a heavy vote for the Seri Manangasila Party, 
there was a good chance that they would get a ritual hall after the elec- 
tion. This, at least, was the idea of the Bang Suaj community leaders, The 
Deputy Minister of Culture was undoubtedly aware of the idea, and 
approved of it, but he made no explicit commitment to the villagers. 
However, even on this no-commitment basis, the village leaders decided 
it was worth the effort, and made a concerted drive in Bang Suaj to get 
out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party. 

After the speech of the Deputy Minister of Culture things began to 
move rather quickly. The following week, the Prime Minister gave a 
speech at a neighboring District Administrative Headquarters. Four 
busses were provided the people of Bang Suaj. Word about the speech 
and the accompanying festivities—free food, and a likee, or folk dramatic 
show—came from the District Officer. The occasion was marked by a gift 
of a Buddha image from the Prime Minister to the District Administrative 
offices. A few days later, the Premier came to the District Administrative 
Headquarters which is only four kilometers beyond Bang Suaj. Here he 
opened and dedicated the new hospital, bridge, playground, and library. 
On his way to the dedication, he passed Bang Suaj, and stopping on the 
highway for a few minutes, he gave 2500 baht (about $125) to the Bang 
Suaj head schoolteacher as a gift for the village school. (An assistant was 
ready with a receipt.) 

A few days before the election, special Pibun “kindness” amulets 
and Seri-Manangasila handkerchiefs were sent from one of the District 
Officers to some of the headmen. These materials were accompanied by a 
letter from the Premier asking the headmen to distribute one amulet to 
each Buddhist household, and a handkerchief to each Moslem household. 
The amulets were supposed to be of the same type that Pibun wore, and 
were known to help the wearer be kind and receive kindness from others. 
The handkerchiefs were also reputed to have special powers: a policeman 
was said to have shot at the handkerchief, and the bullet could not leave 
the gun. Some of the villagers sold their amulets for as high as 50 baht 
apiece (about $2.50), the equivalent of the wages for at least two days 
work. 

It might be noted that the election campaign took place during the 
time of year when many temples hold large fund-raising fairs. Harvest 
season is over, there is much free time, and an air of festivity pervades the 
country-side. Coming at this time of year, the election took on many at- 
tributes of a fiesta. Most of the Bang Suaj people who went to the Seri 
Manangasila rallies went just as much to have some fun as to hear the 
Prime Minister speak. 

This air of festivity, almost frivolity, has a significant effect on the 
villagers’ general attitude toward the election. Very few of them saw the 
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election as particularly serious business. The notion that they, as peasants, 
could select their own government leaders was quite beyond many of 
them. But fun and festivity are of the very marrow of Thai rural life. For 
many villagers, the campaign was simply a great big party, with the 
candidates as hosts. 

About a week before election day, the village headmen went to 
District Administrative Headquarters to receive instructions from the 
District Officer on voting procedures. The headmen were to take the 
rather complex instructions back to their hamlets and instruct each head 
of household in the voting procedure. (The seven hamlets of Bang Suaj 
range in size from 24 to 63 households.) The headmen were not provided 
with any formal instruction materials, but were later sent sample Seri 
Manangasila ballots from District Headquarters. Some Democrat follow- 
ers distributed sample Democrat ballots, but we never saw the headmen 
use them as instruction materials. It was at the above meeting that the 
headmen were given instructions to get out the vote. Whether they were 
also instructed to get out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party is 
unknown. In any case, the headmen needed no urging from the District 
Officer to get out the vote for the Seri Manangasila Party. The possibility 
of a new ritual hall was more than enough to motivate them. 

We asked a headman whom we thought was particularly trust- 
worthy whether he told the villagers to vote for the Seri Manangasila 
Party. He answered: “I did not exactly tell them to vote Seri Manan- 
gasila. I only told them who was running and what their numbers were. 
I said, ‘If you like the Field Marshal, then vote for the Field Marshal; if 
you like other people, then you can vote for them.’ ” It is our opinion that 
this particular headman told the truth. However, his reply, when con- 
sidered in its original Thai, includes an honorific when referring to the 
Field Marshal, and words which imply disappointment and mild disap- 
proval in the phrase, “if you like other people, then you can vote for them.” 


Election Day 


On election day, many villagers came to the polls with the hope that 
they would get a new ritual hall. Others came because they liked the Field 
Marshal or Nai Khuang. Some came because the election was like a 
temple fair. However, the majority came because they were told to come. 
In the latter group there were many people who complained, some 
vociferously, about having to vote. Most of the complainers said they had 
more important things to do. One person was worried about the possible 
theft of his buffalo: “There is nobody to take care of it while I’m here 
voting.” Another said, “If this is democracy, I don’t like it.” What 
brought these villagers to the polls was the notion that they would be “com- 
mitting a crime” if they did not vote. Many of them said that if they did 
not cast a ballot, they “would have to go to the District Officer and 
explain why.” 

Although the possibility must not be ruled out, we know of no hamlet 
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headman who told the villagers they were committing a crime if they did 
not vote. A more likely explanation is that some people invented these 
fears themselves and communicated them to other villagers. There were 
many large, threatening signs around the polling place referring to the 
punishment, a year in jail, for taking unused ballots outside the polls; 
there were regular police and a CID man in attendance; the election 
officials were quite meticulous, even officious, about how people stood 
and moved once they came within the voting barrier. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that some villagers might invent the notion 
they were committing a crime if they did not do what their headmen 
told them to do, i.e., vote. 

Although the method of casting ballots was unnecessarily complex, 
the general voting procedure went off smoothly. Outside the polling place 
was a large bulletin board with the names, ballot numbers, photographs, 
and vital statistics of all 55 candidates. The board had been displayed for 
three weeks prior to the election, so the villagers had ample opportunity 
to study the candidates. On election day, the voters waited in line, gave 
their names, were checked off, and were passed a sheet containing fifty- 
five small ballots, a form containing nine blank spaces, and an envelope. 
Each ballot was numbered in Thai numerals and in black dots; the latter 
were for those voters who could not read. (The candidates’ names, how- 
ever, were not on the ballots.) The voters were supposed to tear off those 
ballots they wanted, and with a pot of glue provided them, were to glue 
the ballots to the blank spaces on the form. They placed the form in the 
envelope and passed it to an official who deposited the envelope in a 
glass-fronted ballot box. The purpose of the glass front was to assure all 
voters that the box was really empty when balloting began. 

In the polling place, a special section was set off for representatives 
of different parties who, if they wished, could sit and observe the voting. 
This was to ensure that no irregularities occurred. On the five occasions 
that we were in the polls, we never saw anybody sitting in this section. 
It is interesting to note that no villager with whom we spoke ever voiced 
a doubt or suspicion that the election might not be conducted legitimately, 
either before the election or on election day. Also, none of the villagers 
seemed to know about the dramatic accusations of election fixing and 
cheating in Bangkok on the night before the election. On election morn- 
ing in Bang Suaj, the local election officials made a great fuss over the 
fact that the glass-front ballot box was really empty. The box was dis- 
played to the villagers, and witnesses were called in to sign a statement 
testifying to this fact. Also, no villager with whom we spoke expressed any 
thoughts about what happened to the count after the votes were counted 
locally and sent on to District Administrative Headquarters. 

Outside the polls, some of the more vocal villagers were trying to 
drum up support for their candidates. One of the coffee shop owners was 
very angry at one of the headmen for improperly instructing the villagers 
of his hamlet in the method of voting. An old woman from the latter’s 
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hamlet had voted for all the Seri Manangasila candidates, but instead of 
gluing the ballots on the nine available spaces, she glued them one on top 
of the other. One villager glumly sat accusing his fellow-farmers of “being 
stupid. They don’t understand the importance of having an opposition 
party.” 

In explaining why they voted as they did, most villagers repeated the 
reasons they had voiced earlier. However, there was one new and very 
important reason. Many people who admitted they had voted for all nine 
Seri Manangasila candidates said they voted that way because it was 
“easy.” Rather than pick and choose among the 55 candidates, all they had 
to do was tear off the eight ballots following the Prime Minister’s number 
and glue them on as a group, a partial explanation of the strong vote 
along party lines. 


Election Results 


As expected, the Prime Minister and the Seri Manangasila Party 
won quite easily in Bang Suaj. For Phra Nakhaun province as a whole, 
the first seven Seri Manangasila candidates and the first two Democrat 
candidates were the election victors. 

Inspection of the election results indicates that the Bang Suaj electo- 
rate voted very much along party lines. However, a step-like effect in the 
results indicates that many voters did vote a split ticket. It seems that 
many either did not vote for nine people, or else selected two or three 
candidates whom they really wanted—Pibun, perhaps Khuang—and then 
used their remaining six or seven ballots for candidates of their favorite 
political party. 


Some Post-Election Events 


After the election, there was a great deal of talk in Bang Suaj about 
the new ritual hall. However, since there was no word about it from the 
Ministry of Culture, and since the villagers felt uneasy about going to see 
the Deputy Minister again, the matter remained unsettled. About two 
months after the election, one of the headmen came back from District 
Administrative Headquarters with news that the Deputy Minister of 
Culture had fallen ill during a visit to the local Administrative offices. 
The Anti-Communist Psychological Warfare team with whom he had 
come were going on about their business while he remained behind to 
recuperate in the local town. The village leaders decided this was an ideal 
time to pay him another visit. They would be on their home territory, 
and they could say they wanted to visit him because they were interested 
in his health. 

The villagers had no trouble in being admitted to see the Minister, 
and after expressing appropriate concern about his illness they broached 
the subject of the ritual hall. The Minister told them he was still very 
interested in getting them a new ritual hall, but that this year his Ministry 
did not have enough funds.' However, there was a good chance that the 
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money would be available next year. During the course of the conversa- 
tion, the Minister noted that his “real” purpose in coming to the District 
Administrative town was “to thank the people of the town for voting for 
me. I don’t want to forget them.” He had come with the Psychological 
Warfare team, on a regular job, so that the District Officer would not 
have to spend time and money “entertaining me,” and, by being with this 
team, he had had a good opportunity “to meet the people.” The Minister 
promised that he would come out to Bang Suaj the following month to 
thank the Bang Suaj villagers for voting for him. 

The villagers were delighted by these remarks. When they returned 
home, they spoke about the kindness of the Minister and the fine things 
he had said. Above all, they noted that this was the first time an elected 
official came out to see the people after he was elected. A few days later, 
two boys from Bang Suaj, one of them the son of a headman who had 
met with the Minister, went to the Minister’s home in Bangkok to ask his 
help in getting them admitted to a vocational school in town. The Min- 
ister said he would try to help. It is apparent that the villagers of Bang 
Suaj feel they have found a patron. 


Summary 


The 1957 National Election in Thailand was set up by a small group 
of elite Thai, and was modeled on the Western electorate process, In 
borrowing the election procedure, they modified it to suit local cultural 
conditions. 

This paper has attempted to describe the election as it was experi- 


enced by a group of Thai villagers. They dealt with the occasion very 
much in bread and butter terms, viewing it as a device for getting some- 
thing immediate and concrete out of the government. While they recog- 
nized that the purpose of the election was to elect members to parliament, 
they only dimly understood that these members were to represent them 
and their general interests over a long period of time. For these villagers, 
the election was primarily an opportune occasion to get a new ritual hall 
for their temple. 

Voting also gave the villagers a sense of participation in the affairs of 
the nation. This participation, however, was essentially of a ceremonial 
rather than political nature. Many villagers viewed the election as a 
national ritual, much like honoring the flag or the King or observing any 
national holiday, rather than as an opportunity to determine their political 
leadership. 

Political ideology played a minor role in the campaign: the party 
whose ideology they liked best (the Hyde Park Party) they did not vote 
for. Religious and magical thinking, however, played a vital part in their 
election decisions, They approved of the candidates who were politically 
powerful and rich precisely because they were politically powerful and 
rich. This attitude was supported by a basic cultural premise: that persons 
of high political status are also persons of high moral status, and because 
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of their high moral status they deserve to be the leaders of the country. 
Thus, in voting for the Seri-Manangasila candidates, the villagers were 
upholding the traditional moral order. 

The villagers also voted for the Seri Manangasila candidates because 
they had given the people “progress,” more schools, roads, and bridges. 
However, even here, most of the villagers assumed that the Seri Manan- 
gasila candidates had given these things not because they, the villagers, 
wanted them, but because the political leaders chose to give them, On 
election day, many of the villagers did not want to vote, but submitted to 
—even fancifully extended—the powers of the traditional authority 
system. After the election, the villagers began to look toward one of the 
candidates they had elected as a political patron. This was a result of the 
latter’s voluntary visit “to thank the people for voting for me.” Consonant 
with the traditional political system, it was the patron, the elected official, 
who initiated and controlled this relationship, not the voter, the Thai 
peasant. 
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Changing Caste Ideology in a North Indian Village’ 


Pauline Moller Mahar 


The 1949 Constitution of India was designed to be not only an 
instrument of government, but also a force for democratizing a nation 
built upon a heritage of institutionalized inequality (1). We are con- 
cerned with one aspect of this process, the equalization of the rights and 
status of India’s untouchable castes. The principal question will be: How 
do Hindu villagers reconcile the new legal rights for untouchables with a 
traditional caste ideology which justifies the restriction of untouchables to 
a subordinate socio-economic position in Indian society? Since beliefs 
cannot be merely legislated out of existence, and since the abolition of 
untouchability depends in large measure upon the good will of the higher 
castes, it is important for an adequate answer to this question to find 
what village opinion leaders think about this issue. 

In exploring such attitudes, intensive interviews were conducted 
during the course of research in the village of Khalapur in northwestern 
Uttar Pradesh. Analyses of interviews on caste obtained from four opinion 
leaders in the village are presented below. Of the four, all are influential 
elders in their respective castes: one is a Rajput, one is a Baniya (Mer- 
chant), and two are untouchables (one a Sweeper and the other a 
Chamar). The Baniya is a high caste just below the Rajputs in the local 
caste hierarchy. 

The Rajput caste, dominant both politically and economically, owns 
the major part of village farm lands and makes up a little less than one- 
half of the population of about five thousand. This dominant caste is 
served by more than a score of other castes (jatis) including Brahmins, 
Merchants, Goldsmiths, Water-Carriers, Potters, Barbers, Blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, Sweepers, and Chamar agricultural laborers. The occupa- 
tional castes, besides serving Rajput overlords, exchange services with one 
another. Almost every adult male in the villages engages in some form of 


1 The research upon which this paper is based was carried on during the fall 
and winter of 1955 during a sixteen-month stay in village Khalapur between 
October 1954 and May 1956 as a Post-doctoral Fellow of the Cornell University 
India Program. I owe special thanks to the four leaders who allowed themselves 
to be subjugated to our queries, and to Miss Usha Bhagat, whose rapid translation 
of Hindi into English and whose companionship and sharing in the research made 
it a pleasure. Write-up of research data has been made possible by a grant (1957- 
1958) from the American Philosophical Society and the American Association of 
University Women (1958-1959). For substantial contributions to this paper I owe 
much thanks to my husband, J. Michael Mahar. 
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agricultural work, either as a supplement to his traditional caste occupa- 
tion or as a substitute for it. 


The Old Caste Ideology 


While it is generally known that the lowest stratum of the caste 
hierarchy is highly polluting or “untouchable” it is less well known that 
all castes have the capacity to pollute. This capacity decreases as one 
moves from the bottom of the caste hierarchy toward the relatively pure 
“twice-born” castes of Brahmin, Rajput, and Merchant at the top. The 
rank of a caste seems to be dependent upon a number of factors, including 
purity of caste occupation, freedom from manual labor, purity of diet 
(meat-eating and liquor-drinking are considered reprehensible), knowl- 
edge of the sacred literature, and reputation for religiosity. The untouch- 
able Sweepers and Chamars are polluting on all these counts. The Sweep- 
ers work as collectors of night soil and animal ordure. The Chamars, 
though casual agricultural laborers now, were traditionally leather 
workers, an occupation considered defiling because of its implied desecra- 
tion of the sacred cow. Both castes eat meat, drink liquor, allow widow 
remarriage, and in the recent past were not versed in the sacred literature 
due to illiteracy and the refusal of Brahmins to serve them as religious 
preceptors. 

There are several kinds of physical contact in the Khalapur sub- 
culture which can cause what Stevenson (6) has called external or in- 
ternal pollution. External pollution may result when a lower caste person 
touches the body, clothing, or possessions of a higher caste person. Acts 
resulting in internal pollution include sexual relations with a lower caste 
person, or the consumption of food or water touched by a lower caste 
person or served in a vessel touched by such an individual. These various 
polluting acts vary in degree of defilement to the higher caste person. 

A local pollution hierarchy (2) is manifested through the ranking of 
each caste by all others according to the number and importance of the 
acts which are considered polluting when performed by a member of a 
given caste. For example, one indication of the high rank of Brahmins is 
the fact that all other castes will accept boiled (pakka) food from a 
Brahmin, while no Brahmin will accept such food from a member of any 
other caste. Conversely, the untouchables’ position at the bottom of the 
hierarchy is indicated by their practice of accepting food from any other 
caste, while no other caste will accept food from them. 

In addition to practices common to all members of a caste, some 
individuals are especially sensitive to pollution and impose upon them- 
selves additional restrictions. For example, one of our subjects, a Mer- 
chant, will not accept food or water from Rajputs because they eat meat, 
although many other members of his caste would do so. In general, 
intense sensitivity to pollution tends to be associated with vegetarianism 
and religiosity, as purity of body is considered to be part of purity of spirit. 

Behavior associated with the “Hindu pollution concept” (6) is the 
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aspect of traditional caste practice which the Indian Government has 
most seriously attempted to alter by the legal abolition of all forms of 
untouchability. The other important concepts of the traditional ideology 
are transmigration (samsara), action (karma), and duty (dharma). The 
dynamic of transmigration is action, i.e., the individual’s deeds in life. 
Although the highest ideal of Hinduism is to free oneself from the cycle 
of rebirth, the majority do not aspire to or attain this goal, but strive 
instead for a higher earthly condition in the next incarnation. This is 
accomplished by the proper performance of duty as defined locally for 
one’s caste. Negligence of duty and immoral behavior may be punished 
with rebirth in a lower status. 

This doctrine implies that since his assigned lot in life is just, the 
individual should strive to be virtuous in terms of the appropriate dharma 
for his caste. As one of the Hindu classics maintains, “Better is one’s own 
dharma, though imperfectly performed, than the dharma of another well 
performed. Better is death in the performance of one’s own dharma, The 
dharma of another is fraught with peril.” (Bhagavad Gita 3:35) (7) 
Such elements of the traditional ideology are used to justify the occupa- 
tional ascription and inequalities of the caste system. 


The New Ideology 


Article 17 of the Indian Constitution states that “untouchability is 
abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden.” (1) The assignment 
of occupation at birth on the basis of caste as expressed in the traditional 
concept of dharma is countered by Articles 19(g) and 29(2) which hold 
that “‘all citizens shall have the right to practice any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or business” and that “‘no citizen shall be denied 
admission into any educational institution maintained by the State or 
receiving aid out of the State funds on grounds of religion, race, caste, 
language or any of them.” The spirit and intent of such legislation is to 
encourage social and economic advancement of the untouchables. The 
government has provided scholarships and special subsidies for untouch- 
ables attending public schools. Seats are reserved for them in the Parlia- 
ment and Legislative Assemblies of the States, and a proportion of jobs 
are reserved for them in many government departments. 

Mannheim (3) has maintained that in the contention between an 
ideology, a system of ideas supporting the existing social structure, and a 
“utopia,” a system of ideas proposing fundamental changes in that social 
structure, it is the latter which sets the problem, while the established 
system of ideas must be girded for defense. In these terms, we may say 
that the Indian government’s “utopia” has posed problems for the old 
Hindu ideology in its declaration of “equality of status and opportunity” 
for all citizens. 


The Ideologies of Four Hindu Village Leaders 
How do these village leaders cope with the conflict between the two 
opposing ideologies concerning untouchables? Can we learn from a study 
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of their reconciliation of the old and new ideologies, and their resistance 
to the new, what some of the crucial factors may be in determining accept- 
ance or rejection of the concept of personal equality? From their prophe- 
cies of the future, can we infer something about prospects for the Indian 
caste system? 

We shall concern ourselves chiefly with the following aspects of the 
personal caste ideology of each opinion leader: 


1) What does he think of socio-economic advancement for the un- 
touchables? How does he reconcile this with the karma-dharma- 
samsara theory justifying the ascriptive assignment of occupation 
on the basis of caste of birth? 

What does he think about the abolition of untouchability? How 
does he integrate this new view with the Hindu concept of 
pollution? 

3) What is his view of the future of the caste system? 


Our task would be simpler if we could merely present four opinions 
from four men in answer to the questions above. To do so, however, 
would sacrifice one of the contributions which the intensive interview 
approach can make to the understanding of ideology, i.e., the structuring 
of the congeries of opinion. Each “personal caste ideology” is a compli- 
cated set of views, displaying inconsistencies, suggestions of unstated 
assumptions, ambiguities, and major and minor themes. In each, however, 
certain attitudes appear to have dominant and central position, in that 
they tend to recur during the course of a number of interviews, seem to 
involve a considerable emotional commitment, and appear to shape many 
other ideas about caste. For such central attitudes in these ideologies, I 
shall use the Sherifs’ term “main anchorage.” (4) 

Four kinds of main anchorages are found in these ideologies. Im- 
portant for three of the four men is caste membership, aspiration for, and 
grievances about his caste’s situation. The Merchant alone does not seem 
to be dominated by his caste identification, but is strongly committed to 
the Congress, Party which now holds majority power in the Indian govern- 
ment. Lack of identification with the Congress Party seems to be the other 
side of strong caste identification for the other men. Individual religious 
aspirations and values function as main anchorages for the Merchant, 
whose vegetarianism, partly religiously motivated, is crucial in his opinions 
regarding untouchability. Lastly, a commitment to the value of education 
seems to be at least a minor orientation in the opinions of the Merchant 
and the Sweeper. 

Differences in the reconciliations made by each individual between 
the old and new ideas concerning untouchability appear to be under- 
standable to a large extent in terms of the differences in their main 
anchorages. These also qualify the meaning of attitudes which might 
superficially appear to be the same. For example, both the Rajput and 
the Merchant support the abolition of untouchability, but the implications 
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of this opinion both for behavior and acceptance of the idea of equality 
are very different for the two men. The attitudinal context of each man’s 
opinion helps supply these meanings for behavior and acceptance of 
new beliefs. 

Two other points should be made: first, as will be evident, there are 
differences among the men in their definitions of untouchability; second, 
they express few original ideas. Echoes from the lectures of itinerant 
preachers, lore drawn from the holy literature, repetition of the wisdom 
current in village culture are all involved in the individual systems of 
thought. The selections made from this cultural heritage differ from man 
to man, however, depending upon his main anchorages and the opinions 
he supports. 


Prophet of Doom: Hukam Singh (Rajput) 
1. Main Anchorage: Rajput chauvinism. 

Hukam Singh, a 55-year-old Rajput with four years of education, 
would prefer to have lived centuries ago when Rajputs were independent 
princes struggling against Muslim invaders. He feels that the Rajputs 
should have continued their resistance rather than accepting the awards 
of land from the Muslims which made them a subordinate group. In a 
caste-centric way, he feels that only when rule is returned to the Rajputs 
can there be a stable government. 

Not an especially religious man, he believes in the religious training 
to be received from a guri (learned teacher), but laments the fact that 
“there are no such teachers any more.” He is a confirmed meat-eater, 
openly disdaining vegetarianism. 


2. Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 
With respect to his views on this subject, Hukam is the most con- 
servative of the four leaders. His views are orthodox: 


It is written in the Vedas that there should be particular lives for each 
caste. There is one for Brahmins and one for Shudras (servant castes). If 
you believe in your books and act according to what your ancestors tell 
you, that is good. If you don’t, your karma has fallen . . . One’s karma 
is to perform the occupation of one’s caste. The occupation of the Rajputs 
is to help the poor and to protect them and not to take other people’s 
women. If their karma falls, they do many bad things. If a Chamar does 
good things now, he will be born in a higher dharma. Those Rajputs who 
do bad now will be reborn as Chamars and Sweepers. 


Hukam does not deny that persons of lower caste may have the 
ability to do work traditionally assigned to higher castes, but he believes 
that it is wrong for them to do so. He draws on classic Hindu literature 
to prove his point. 

He strongly disapproves of educational advancement for untouchables 
not only because of sacred precedent, but also because it will lead to a 
depletion of the Rajputs’ labor force. 
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(In the past) they were not prevented from being educated simply be- 
cause they lacked natural ability, but because the leaders would not have 
liked it. Now the government says all should become one. We are afraid 
of that. Now we can’t get anyone to work for us. If they are all clerks 
and gentlemen, who will plow our fields? Even now it is hard to get 
laborers. It used to be you could get a man for five rupees to work for you. 
Now they ask thirty or forty . . . [We asked if one could not pay less.] 
How could we do that? The government helps them. If we try to make 
them take less, they will sue us in the courts. 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 

Hukam is troubled also because the Congress Party encourages higher 
caste leaders to eat with lower castes whom they previously avoided. His 
reluctant acquiescence and despair are expressed below: 


Now we have started eating everywhere. At first, we ate nowhere except 
at the Baniyas’ and the Brahmins’. Even there, we ate only fried (kachcha) 
food. Ever since the Congress came, even the big leaders eat at the 
Chamars’ and the Sweepers’. What can others do?..... I am a modern 
man. I take both boiled (pakka) and fried (kachcha) food at the Tagas’ 
and the Jats’ (high agricultural castes) and at the Baniyas’. We now even 
eat at the Goldsmiths’ . . . Even if we object, what are we to do? 


4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

That Hukam’s conformity to the recent tendency to relax the old 
rules of untouchability is not enforced by emotional commitment to the 
new ideas is further confirmed by his view of the future: 


The caste system is necessary. As long as the old (orthodox) people are 
alive, caste will not disappear. But the lineages will become badly mixed 
and the Rajput will keep a Chamar woman, and the Chamar will keep a 
Rajput woman. 

When the Congress rule ends, there will be a rule of Devils. The untouch- 
ables and the lower castes will rule, and they will trouble the Rajputs 
and Brahmins. They will then be kept low. Then (god) will come... 
During the rule of Devils, there will be no caste, and there will be no 
dharma and karma. Then (god in man’s form) will be born. Then he will 
start castes all over again. 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 

Hukam idealizes the past when his caste ruled and each caste pre- 
sumably performed its duties willingly. He reluctantly conforms to the 
gestures of equality made by his caste-brothers, feeling that he cannot 
resist the new trend, but he interprets these developments as portents of 
future destruction. Lamenting the current confusion of caste patterns, he 
predicts that the system will eventually be restored by a new incarnation 
of god on earth. 


Congress Party Anchorite: Jivan Mal (Merchant) 


1. Main Anchorages: Congress Party identification ; religiosity. 
Jivan Mal, 55 years old with eight years of education, is the only one 
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of the leaders who does not appear to be strongly oriented in terms of 
ambitions and grievances for his own caste. He is also the only one, and 
one of the few men in the village, who avows that he is trying to live in 
terms of the Hindu ashrama system, which sees the individual passing 
through four stages of life—student, householder, anchorite, and re- 
nouncer of the world. At present, he considers himself to be in the 
anchorite period, preparatory to becoming a renouncer. 

He also claims to have been a member of the Congress Party since 
the early nineteen-thirties when Congress lecturers first began coming into 
the village urging resistance to British rule. His strong identification with 
the Party is apparently connected with his religious attitude. He says that 
he listened to Gandhian and Congress lecturers because “they told good 
things,” that, in other words, he perceived them as a new type of itinerant 
religious teacher, following the traditional practice of touring the villages. 

Jivan understands the caste policy of the Congress Party and approves 
of it. He said: 


The Congress gathered Chamars, Muslims, and all together as one in 
order to bid farewell to the British. No single creed alone could have done 
it... That was the basis of the whole thing, equality. Mahatma Gandhi 
was a Vaish and Nehru was a pandit. They might have thought, “We will 
keep apart from untouchables,” but they did not . . . God is with those 
who do not discriminate. There should not be caste... 


Unlike Hukam, Jivan sees India’s past difficulties as due, not to the Mus- 
lims, but to untouchability and especially to Rajput haughtiness. He 
commented: 


(The caste system) is a way of destroying the world. Since the time that 
caste came to India, India has been under foreign rulers . . . If the 
Rajputs are ruling, they keep untouchability restrictions with the Sweepers 
and the Chamars. So in time of trouble, they will not help the Rajputs. 
Now we have fallen from our karma by non-unity, especially through 
untouchability. 


2. Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 

Jivan has altered the accepted definition of the concept of dharma, 
for he does not think that each caste is obliged to follow its traditional 
occupation. 

It is not like religion. The fulfillment of one’s religious duties is necessary, 


but caste duties are not necessary. I am a Merchant, but it does not 
matter what job I do. I could do a laborer’s work or any other thing. 


Thus, Jivan thinks it a good thing for untouchables to become teachers 
and clerks. However, he thinks that it is wrong to ask a person to do the 
work of.a caste lower than his own. He sees some occupations as dirty 
and low, but separable from caste membership. 


The Sweeper is greatly lowered. It is dependent on his karma, the job he 
does. He does low work, gathering dung and dirty things . . . If he changes 
his work or karma, then he can become higher. 
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When we asked him whether one’s caste in this life reflected the indi- 

vidual’s deeds in past lives, he answered: 
It is not a question of the caste into which one is born, but whether one 
has a good home or family. One might be born into a good Chamar home. 
That would be good. 

He said that a man should follow any occupation “his mind tells him to.” 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 

As an anchorite and religious man, Jivan puts a great deal of em- 
phasis on purity and vegetarianism. One of the conditions we had to 
contend with in our interviews with him were long lectures about the 
virtue of abstaining from meat and eggs, and the benefits to be derived 
from eating vegetables and ghi (clarified butter). Given his present 
views, it would be unthinkable for him to accept food or water from 
meat-eating, filth-gathering untouchables, or from anyone with an impure 
diet. While he condemns untouchability, Jivan seems to mean by it 
external pollution only, although this is not entirely clear. What is clear 
is his tendency to associate untouchability with Rajput contempt for 
lower castes. In any case, at no time did he ever indicate approval of 
taking food or water from lower caste persons. 


4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

Jivan Mal is the only one of the five leaders who expressed the opin- 
ion that caste equality had already been established. He told us: 

Many still believe in this higher-lower system, but in this village it is rare 

to find people who think like that. Everyone is a resident of India; all are 

now alike. 
At other times, however, he speaks as though he does not really believe 
that caste differences have been eradicated: 

{The caste system) should be changed. We have been slaves. We should 

all unite or there will be trouble. 

Actually, however, he does not seem to be preoccupied with the 
possibility of future difficulties arising from caste inequalities in the same 
way in which Hukam was concerned with the calamities which he ex- 
pected to come with caste equality. The Merchant is perhaps more inter- 
ested in his own personal salvation, or is too committed to the Congress 
Party to entertain the idea that their program might fail. Or perhaps, 
consistent with his religiosity, his imagination dwells on the past when 
India was a land of gods. Recalling this Golden Age, he told us: 

The Brahmins had hold of the whole world. They were the protectors of 

the country. India was considered the center of learning. Wherever an 


Indian walked, people would pick up the dust and place it on their fore- 
heads. It was a land of gods... 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 
The Merchant is a village opinion leader who has accepted the new 
ideas about caste. He holds modified concepts of karma and rebirth, 
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divorcing individual fate from the rank of the caste into which one is 
born. He feels that one may be rewarded for deeds in past lives by being 
given a good family and a good life even in an untouchable caste. He has 
also redefined the concept of dharma so that it does not require one to 
follow traditional caste occupation. 

While he gives lip service to the abolition of untouchability, he him- 
self would be unable to relax restrictions to the extent of eating with 
castes lower than his own. Although he feels that caste unity is necessary 
for a successful future, he does not seem unduly worried that this unity 
might be attained. 


Educated Rationalizer: Randhir (Untouchable Sweeper) 


1. Main Anchorage: Caste welfare; consoling phantasies. 

Randhir, aged 55 with four years of education, looks to the new 
government regulations for the advancement of his caste and for relief 
from the stigma of untouchability. However, he complains that untouch- 
ability has hardly begun to decline in the village, and he feels that there 
is nothing his caste can do to secure its rights, He is the least consistent 
of the four men, alternately expressing anger at discrimination against 
his caste, glossing over his caste’s unfortunate position, and savoring 
phantasies of his caste’s legendary past. 

He is critical of the Congress Party because it has not enforced the 
new rights for untouchables. Though quite religious, he is not a strict 
vegetarian, and the main anchorage in his thinking seems to be the strain 
of tolerating his low status. 


2. Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 

Randhir expresses the hope that through education Sweeper boys 
will be able to get clerical and government jobs, but he realizes that he 
and most of his people still must live as subordinates to the Rajputs. 


We consider the Rajputs to be our kings. Nobody can do anything against 
the kings, unless they unite against them . . . People don’t unite because 
they are weak. We are poor and dependent upon the Rajputs for animals, 
food, and everything. 


He idealizes the past when Rajputs presumably performed their caste 
duties, contrasting it with the evils of the present: 


The Rajputs’ duty is to preserve faith and to protect the poor . . . Of 
course, these here might steal anyone’s possessions . . . Their parents were 
better. They felt, “He is our servant,” and they respected us. Now these 
Rajputs even kill our animals and eat them. They are big devils. 


He has many consolations which he uses to make his caste’s situation seem 
tolerable. Once he said: 


Nobody can judge another’s qualities. Many may pass over a ruby in the 
mud and not see it, but one trained in gems would see it. In the same 
way, only God can know a true devotee. 
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As another kind of consolation for his caste’s low status, Randhir selects 

from the rich store of Hindu legends those which seem to him to support 

his theory that the Sweepers were originally a caste of very high rank. 
In the context of a discussion about karma and rebirth, he remarked: 


Of all forms of life, man is best. Most of us are thankful to be in this life. 
One may live ten years more than another, but that doesn’t matter. Pro- 
fessions differ, but everyone must earn a living. 

[We asked, “Are the Rajputs better off because they have done good?] 
Look, you ask if they did good. They have this consolation, “We are clean 
and we are Rajput.” But there are Rajputs so miserable, they say to us, 
“You are Sweepers for just a few minutes, and kings for the rest of the 
day. You work only a little, bathe, and then sit at home.” We don’t work 
hard. If one has strength, there is no difficulty. 

[We asked, “Do some Sweepers feel resentful because they are poor and 
badly treated?] Certainly. But that is not a question of caste. There are 
many Brahmins and Rajputs so badly off they cannot eat well, while many 
Sweepers are better off than they. 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu Pollution Concept 


Disillusioned with the progress to date of government aid to untouch- 
ables, he says: 


These Congress people said that we are all equal. So why don’t they give 
us equal treatment? For seven years they have been in power, and they 
have done nothing. Untouchability still goes on . . . These Congress people 
are not good in their hearts. 


The vows of brotherhood taken by high-caste politicians at the time of 
Independence, Randhir explains as motivated by the fear that the un- 
touchables might unite against the high castes, just as the Muslims did 
against the Hindus. He resents the fact that almost everyone openly taunts 
the Sweepers and feels strongly the inability of his caste to assert their 
rights. 


It is written in books now that they must let everyone take water at the 
pump, but they do not. We have to live in the village, so we don’t want to 
make reports against people and turn them against us. 


At times, his bitterness gives way to self-deluding bluster: 


[We asked, “Will Weavers, Shoemakers, Chamars take water from you?] 
No. As a matter of fact, we are better off that they don’t come to our well. 
It is purer without them. It is good they don’t take food from us. Neither 
can anyone smoke our pipe, nor can we smoke anyone else’s pipe. We are 
the purest of all. 


That Randhir’s acceptance of the abolition of untouchability is 
motivated chiefly by a desire for the advancement of his own caste is in- 
dicated by his wish to discriminate against other castes. Since the Sweepers 
are the lowest caste, it is, of course, difficult for him to do so, but we often 
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heard him advocating to other Sweepers that they refuse food from 
Laundrymen and Chamars. 


4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

Randhir feels that the future depends on the abolition of untouch- 
ability, but he expects that these practices will disappear from the village 
only gradually. 


5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 

While he feels that improved educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities for untouchables may benefit some of the young men who are 
able to take advantage of them, he is more concerned with the oppression 
of his caste. 

It is the present which frustrates Randhir. He approves of the new 
rights for untouchables and he feels that they will some day be enforced. 
He idealizes the past when he feels that Rajputs were like fathers to their 
lower caste servants. 

He accepts the karma-dharma-samsara theory, although with a par- 
ticular reinterpretation from his lower caste viewpoint. He has separated 
fate from caste rank, and dharma from the requirement of following one’s 
caste’s occupation. So Randhir accepts the new, although not following 
it through consistently. He has relieved tensions by his phantasies of the 
past glory of his caste and by distortions in his perception of their present 
plight. 


Anguished Reactionary: Mithan (Untouchable Chamar) 


1. Main Anchorage: Caste grievances. 

Mithan is a 55-year-old Chamar with almost no education. His focus 
on the injustices which Chamars have had to suffer is almost entirely 
unrelieved by the kind of phantasies cherished by Randhir. Although he 
strongly approves the spirit of the new rulings requiring the abolition of 
untouchability, he foresees largely negative consequences from them. In 
fact, Mithan says nothing about the Congress Party beyond mention of 
some Rajput leaders connected with it. He is not especially religious, is 
not a vegetarian, and the value of education is not salient in his personal 
outlook. 


2. Socio-economic Advancement versus karma-dharma-samsara 

Mithan has little to say about these concepts beyond the definition of 
karma as the work one does. Like other leaders, however, he dissociates 
occupation from caste. He feels that the Rajputs oppose Chamar efforts 
to improve their lot and from him we heard long accounts of Rajput 
litigations, threats, and violence aimed at forcing Chamars to sell back 
land gained in governmental land reforms. While approving of advance- 
ment for untouchables, Mithan doubts that the situation in the village 
will improve much. 

The helplessness of the Chamars before Rajput oppression is a 
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dominant theme in the interviews with Mithan. He does, however, 
idealize the past in which he, like Randhir, believes the relationship be- 
tween Rajput and Chamar to have been paternalistic. 


The Rajputs and low-caste people should be like parents and children. It 
used to be that if anyone else troubled us, the Rajputs would protect us. 
Now they themselves oppress us. 


3. Abolition of Untouchability versus the Hindu-Pollution Concept 

The outstanding negative consequences of the relaxation of untouch- 
ability, according to Mithan, derive from the increase in illicit sexual 
relationships between Rajput men and Chamar women. He told of a 
number of cases involving not only illicit inter-caste sexual relations, but 
also of Rajput insults and injury to Chamar men who tried to protect 
their women. 

He points out that the show of equality made by the local high-caste 
leaders of the village council at the time of Independence were temporary 
gestures: 


When India got its Independence, there was an order from the higher 
authorities. This is when the elections were being held and then people 
started living more in unity because of that order, for about six weeks. 
They even started letting us take water from their wells in the fields, and 
during Council meetings all fifty-two members used to sit on cloths spread 
on the ground. Then about three months after Independence, Rajputs 
started sitting on cots and made the lower castes all sit on cloths on the 
ground. Still later, even the cloths were not spread and the old state of 
affairs was resumed, with Rajputs and higher castes on the cots and the 
lower castes on the bare ground. 


Mithan himself accepts the principles involved in the Hindu pollu- 
tion concept, and he told us that in the past Chamars had given up 
“dirty habits” such as eating beef. In one bitter denunciation of high-caste 
discrimination against his caste, he emphasized that a young Chamar boy 
who had been beaten for using a well belonging to the high castes was 
“a good boy, with no bad habits.” The implication is that discrimination 
might be justified in the case of a “dirty’”’ Chamar, but not against a clean 
one. 

More than any of the other men, however, Mithan is able to conceive 
of a unity overriding rules of untouchability. Thus, he praises the Muslims 
among whom, “everyone smokes from one pipe and eats from one dish 
... To most village Hindus, these alleged Muslim customs are intensely 
disgusting. 


4. View of the Future of the Caste System 

Mithan, like the Rajput, believes that “trouble will come.” He sees 
the sexual relations between high-caste men and low-caste women as a 
sure sign that “something will happen,” and he supports his views by 
citing an appropriate Hindu legend. 
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5. Reconciliation of Old and New Ideas 

A return to the happy, secure days of the past appeals to Mithan 
more than any hoped-for improvements in the future. While he agrees 
that the abolition of untouchability may help a few “educated, higher-up” 
Chamars, he sees mostly negative consequences in the reform. 


Analysis and Summary 


1. Abolition of untouchability, and social and economic advance- 
ment for untouchables are justified by the Merchant, the Sweeper, and 
the Chamar in terms of the goal of independent rule for India. This goal 
was achieved more than a decade ago, and as the Chamar points out, 
some of the immediate enthusiasm for equality has been dissipated. These 
men do not justify equality in terms of the need to maximize talents and 
ability for India’s economic development, a rationale offered in India’s 
Five-Year Plans, Nor do they discuss the dignity of the individual as does 
the Preamble to the Indian Constitution. It appears that if Khalapur is 
to accept the value of personal equality, some new set of justifications for 
caste equality must be introduced. 

2. The concept of progress is strikingly lacking in the ideologies, a 
reflection of the traditional cyclical view of history. All the leaders idealize 
the past: the Rajput remembers the time of the Rajput kingdoms; the 
untouchables speak of a time when the Rajputs were benevolent and 
paternalistic masters; the Merchant lauds the day when India was a land 
of gods. 

3. Three of the men—the Rajput, the Sweeper, and the Chamar— 
feel helpless and victimized. The Rajput feels the frustration of a history 
of subordination to others, first to the Muslims, then to the British, and 
now to the central government. The untouchables express the same feeling 
of helplessness under the Rajputs. These feelings of impotence and vic- 
timization may well be transferred to any new authority impinging on the 
village from outside unless great care is taken by such authority to struc- 
ture the situation carefully. The Merchant is an example of a fairly 
hopeful and sanguine villager who has identified with the present govern- 
ment. 


4. All of the men set conditions for the future success of the present 
government. The Rajput says that it will fail unless his caste obtains 
power. The Sweeper and the Merchant see the necessity for inter-caste 
equality. The Chamar and the Rajput are agreed in predicting a period 
of evil arising from inter-caste sexual alliances which will finally end in 
destruction and the coming of a new avatar, the descent of god to earth. 

5. All the leaders except the Rajput have come to accept the idea 
that it is not necessary for an individual to follow the traditional occupa- 
tion of his caste, an alteration of the concept of dharma. Two of them, 
the Merchant and the Sweeper, also have an altered idea of karma as 
reflected in caste status. They express the belief that one may be rewarded 
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for past actions not necessarily by being born into a higher caste, but by 
being given a happy life in any caste, no matter how low. 

6. None of the men is able to envisage a social order free from re- 
strictions on inter-caste social intercourse. Only the Chamar could imagine 
people of different castes eating from one plate and smoking from one 
pipe. The Sweeper is all too eager to discriminate against other castes 
with respect to food restrictions, and the Rajput opposes inter-dining as 
a violation of ancestral rules, 

Caste identification suffuses the beliefs of the Rajput and the two 
untouchables, However, caste membership is a far from perfect predictor 
of sentiments about new rights for untouchables for a number of reasons: 

First, individuals may differ in their views of what is in the best 
interests of their caste. Thus the Chamar sees the abolition of untouch- 
ability in terms of its negative consequences for his caste; the Sweeper 
sees it as an advantage. Both men are untouchables. 

Second, some caste interests outweigh others. The behavior of Rajputs 
who make the gesture of eating with lower castes can be said to be putting 
political interest ahead of economic or religious concerns of their caste. 

Lastly, the individual may not be oriented chiefly in terms of his 
caste group, but may have some more important reference group. The 
Merchant’s commitment to the Congress Party illustrates this position. In 
the same way, other, non-caste values may outweigh what appear to be 
caste interests. 

Thus it is possible for persons at extremes of the caste hierarchy to 
hold attitudes in common, attitudes which they may not share with mem- 
bers of their own caste. Thus the Chamar and the Rajput both predict 
an evil future, augured by a breakdown of caste barriers, while other 
members of their castes show little concern with this aspect of the situation. 

One may infer the presence of psychological strain from various 
kinds of behavior (5). Among these men, it is indicated by: 1) phantasy, 
2) inconsistency in thought and action, and 3) incorrect use of highly 
charged symbols. 

1. Phantasies: These appear to accompany dissatisfaction with the 
present situation regarding restrictions on untouchability. Randhir, the 
Sweeper untouchable, quiets his anguish about the lack of enforcement 
of new rights by glossing over difficulties, glorying in an imaginary past 
history of his caste. He draws consolation from the belief that while men 
may judge an individual by his caste membership, God recognizes the 
devotee no matter what his caste. Both Mithan (Chamar) and Hukam 
(Rajput) prophesy a terrible future punishment of mankind for caste 
transgressions. 

2. Inconsistency in thought and action: The Rajput, who does not 
believe in inter-caste dining, nevertheless follows his caste-brothers’ prac- 
tices in this respect and eats with castes with whom he would not have 
dined formerly. His ambivalence about conforming in this respect is 
relieved, we may infer, by his phantasies of an impending punishment for 
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all men. The Merchant, who talks about the necessity for the abolition 
of untouchability, cannot bring himself to accept food from persons of 
“impure” castes. He relieves this conflict by defining untouchability in a 
special way (see below). 

3. Incorrect use of highly-charged symbols: The Merchant perhaps 
avoids any stress he might feel in refusing to take food from other castes 
by defining untouchability mainly as the contempt which Rajputs feel 
for those of lower caste. In a village where there is considerable resent- 
ment against Rajputs, this serves as a strong negative symbol to reinforce 
an idea of which he would like to approve, but in terms of which he 
cannot act. 

The analysis of individual personal ideologies suggests what one class 
of independent variables, attitudinal “main anchorages,” may be in 
determining acceptance or rejection of new ideas about caste. This 
approach also suggests ways in which individual respondents re-define the 
dependent variables in the process of acceptance or rejection of ideological 
change. It is hoped that this exploration of one aspect of ideological 
change and its ramifications in one village suggests the complexity.of the 
field of social forces underlying the issue of caste in India today. 
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